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The Changing Interpretation of 
the Civil War 


By CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 


No other event in American history has produced such a flood of 
controversial historical literature as has the Civil War. The reasons for 
this are plain. The very complexity of the interwoven social, economic, 
religious, psychological, and political factors, some of them very obscure 
or elusive, all of them difficult of quantitative analysis, has baffled even 
the most impartial investigators. No other event in our history caused 
such widespread suffering or aroused such partisan feeling. Finally, 
since the conflict was primarily sectional, mass opinion in each section, 
reinforced by common memories and prejudices, hardened into a tradi- 
tion which was all but impervious to criticism. 

Contemporary writers, inevitably partisan, explained the steps which 
led up to hostilities in the terms of the party conflicts of thirty years. 
Since the belief was common in the North that the secession leaders had 
attempted to break up the Union because they could not control it, there 
was little difficulty in joining to this thesis the idea that they had sought 
control in order to force the institution of slavery not only into the 
territories but also into the free states. Secession, it was asserted, was 
the result of a treasonable conspiracy, conceived long before and aided 
and abetted by Northern “doughfaces” like President Buchanan. The 
settlement of Texas by slaveholders, the Revolution by which unscrupu- 
lous men tore that vast area from Mexico in order to annex it to the 
United States, the War with Mexico for more slave territory, the Fugi- 


1 This paper was read as the presidential address before the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion at Nashville, Tennessee, November 20, 1936. 
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tive Slave Law of 1850, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the judicial con- 
spiracy of the Dred Scott case and, finally, the effort to break up the 
Union—all (and more) were but links in the chain which bound the 
slave-owning aristocracy to parricidal treason. Most of these charges 
had been the peculiar contributions of the abolitionists and as such had 
been laughed at by conservative Northerners for years; but under stress 
of the war psychosis they quickly came to be accepted by the majority of 
the people. Then the final step was to make this the official version of 
the origins of the desolating conflict. 

In the South the explanation was equally simple and fully as vera- 
cious. Northern manufacturers and capitalists had joined with fanatical 
abolitionists to overthrow the constitutional rights of the Southern 
states, the one in order to subject Southern agriculture to heavy burdens 
for the promotion of Northern wealth, the other to break down the 
beneficent Southern social-racial system and, by inaugurating a war of 
races, destroy white civilization and elevate the African to a position for 
which he was not fitted. The Southern states, exercising their sovereign 
tights, had withdrawn from fellowship with the free states in order to 
protect their people from destruction by a hostile sectional majority. 
For them it was a war of defense against wicked aggression and 
threatened subjugation. Thus, in the main, ran the arguments. 

For the most part the earliest histories followed these assumptions. 
Horace Greeley, writing the preface to his American Conflict in April, 
1864, while men were fighting and dying all the way from northern 
Virginia to the borders of Texas, could see no cause for this carnage 
but the efforts of arrogant slaveholders to destroy a government which 
they could not control. Even the philosophical scientist, Dr. John W. 
Draper, whose three-volume work’? was begun in the midst of the war 
and who endeavored to get at the fundamental differences between the 
sections by a study of geographic and climatic influences, could see 
nothing in the immediate causes of the dreadful scourge but the tyranny 
of the slave power and the treasonable ambitions of the Southern 
leaders. And so it was with a host of lesser men. One able Northern 


2 The Civil War in America, 3 vols. (New York, 1867-1870). 
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writer, George Lunt, whose Origins of the Late War appeared in 1866, 
held that “slavery, though made an occasion, was not in reality the 
cause of the war,” but that Northern politicians had made use of the 
slavery issue as an avenue to power and had forced war upon the South 
as a means of maintaining their control. But Lunt, a conservative 
Massachusetts Whig who had turned Democrat and had been a con- 
sistent opponent of the abolitionists, was a lone voice in New England. 

The most prolific wartime Southern writer, Edward A. Pollard, in his 
First Year of the War*® declared that the conflict had been brought 
about by unscrupulous Northern politicians and business men who had 
consolidated the numerical majority of their own section on the pretext 
of staying the advance of slavery but with the real design of destroying 
the constitutional rights of the Southern states and subverting the 
Constitution itself in order both to seize upon supreme power and to 
tob their Southern opponents of their property. In short, he turned 
back upon the free state leaders the same accusations that they had 
made against the Southern slaveowners. In his more famous postwar 
book, The Lost Cause,* Pollard softened his tone but in substance 
reiterated the charges. 

As the war years receded, books and articles dealing with various 
aspects of the great conflict flowed from the presses in a steady stream. 
While most of them were concerned with the story of military opera- 
tions, a considerable number continued the controversy over the re- 
sponsibility for the waste of life and property. Time does not permit 
the mention of more than a few of these contributions to the wordy 
warfare. 

In 1868 Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia, a Unionist on grounds of 
expediency until his state seceded, published the first volume of his 
Constitutional View of the War between the States and followed it 
with the second volume in 1870. Stephens defended the right of seces- 
sion on the basic theory of the absolute sovereignty of each individual 
state, the doctrine first clearly set forth by John C. Calhoun. In 1872 


8 Second edition, revised (Richmond, 1862). 
4New York, 1866. 
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Henry Wilson, abolitionist senator from Massachusetts and later vice- 
president of the United States, published the first of his three volumes 
on the History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America,’ the 
title of which sufficiently indicates the argument. In 1881 Jefferson 
Davis finished The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, a 
defense of the Southern cause and of his administration of the Con- 
federacy. Like Stephens, Davis held that slavery was merely incidental 
to and not the true cause of the war. The Southern states had only 
exercised the sovereign right of self-determination in withdrawing from 
a Union in which they could no longer expect protection of their rights 
under the Constitution, and war had then been forced upon an inde- 
pendent Southern people by an aggressive and imperialistic government 
at Washington. The Davis-Stephens argument was legalistic and there- 
fore limited, but it was so strongly stated that it appealed to Southern 
readers who were seeking for some fundamental principle in the line 
of the Southern tradition upon which to justify the cause for which they 
had suffered so much. In the middle eighties two eminent Republicans, 
James G. Blaine and John A. Logan, gave to the public political 
memoirs® which, while adding nothing of importance to the nationalist 
dialectics, were widely read and served to strengthen the familiar tenets 
of their party and section. 

Meanwhile, no less effective work in the formulation of the rival 
traditions was being done by thousands of men of lesser prominence— 
editors, politicians, preachers, teachers, and platform lecturers. In the 
North the “Union-savers” and the abolitionists had joined forces early 
in the war. The abolitionists, strong in the churches, had been able to 
add religious and moral sanctions to the cause of unionism, thereby 
adding immeasurably to the popularity of their interpretation of the 
conflict. In fixing the war guilt upon the secessionists and especially 
upon the “slaveholding aristocracy,’ the conviction that religion and 
morality were on the side of the victors induced a pleasing sense of 

5 Boston, 1872-1877. 


6 James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress, 2 vols. (Norwich, Conn., 1884-1886) ; 
John A. Logan, The Great Conspiracy (New York, 1886). 
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righteousness; while the evidence that through God’s will the nation 
most favored by Him of all this modern world had been preserved in 
its territorial integrity, and the most conspicuous outpost of Satan’s 
dominion had been eliminated from America, was a crowning satisfac- 
tion. (The equally religious Southerner, accustomed likewise to rely 
upon the workings of the Divine Will, had some difficulty in adjusting 
himself to this mysterious manifestation, except when he agreed with 
the pious old North Carolinian that there had been “a temporary 
interruption of the workings of Providence.”) But the growing North- 
ern tradition gathered strength from other advantages. The Northeast 
especially enjoyed an amazing prosperity during the early postwar years, 
and eager business men, having quickly learned how useful government 
could be to business, looked back to the war as the beginning of a better 
and brighter day. Thousands of others, who had shared neither in the 
tighteous exaltation nor in the new profits, settled down into the 
opinions of their neighbors. As society adjusts itself to revolutionary 
change and proceeds to build or extend its institutional edifice upon the 
new plan, it displays an irresistible impulse to accept and justify the 
established order. Success justifies itself; in the long run the victor is 
always right. Again, the literary dominance of New England, where 
for years most of the histories were written, enabled “the New England 
point of view” to permeate the thinking of the greater part of the 
country. Northern textbooks in use throughout the nation fixed ever 
more firmly in the popular mind the nationalist and antislavery inter- 
pretation of the causes and character of the war. 

The Southern cause was as much on the defensive in this battle of 
interpretations as ever the Confederacy had been on bloodier fields. 
While many families doubtless resented the loss of their slaves, most 
Southerners professed to be entirely satisfied that the peculiar institution 
was gone and insisted that they had gone to war to protect their homes 
from invasion, not to save the property of the slaveholders.’” Those who 

7 This statement was literally correct, since the Confederate call to arms in 1861 was to 
repel invasion, but it ignores the slavery issue as a cause of secession while it indicates 


that after the war the Southerners were more responsive to the attitude of other peoples 
toward slavery than they had been before the war. 
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were in public life and were looked upon as the spokesmen of the 
stricken South saw that it was essential to the welfare of their people, 
in both business and politics, that reconciliation between the sections be 
effected as quickly as possible and that the Democratic party should be 
able to recover its strength in the dominant North. Therefore, they had 
powerful motives for accepting the results of the war without further 
recrimination and for stilling controversy by saying as little as possible 
about the causes. This last consideration, however, had little weight 
with the masses of the people who saw no improvement in their condi- 
tion by reason of the triumph of the North. While conceding that 
secession had proved a mistake in expediency, they stubbornly insisted 
that it had been justified in principle and by the dangers which had 
threatened them in 1861. 

Long before the survivors of the Civil War had finished giving the 
public their versions of the great convulsion, a new group of historians 
had begun to attract attention. In 1876, 1880, and 1883 appeared the 
initial volumes of the series projected by Hermann von Holst,’ James 
Schouler,’ and John B. McMaster,*° respectively, who had severally 
undertaken to explain the history of the country from the Revolution 
to the Civil War. That their eyes were fixed upon that struggle as the 
climax of the story attests their belief in its overwhelming significance. 
Von Holst and Schouler, holding to the older conception of history as 
past politics, confined their narratives almost exclusively to political 
contests and constitutional questions and used as their sources the 
published writings of the early statesmen, governmental documents, 
Federal and state, and the debates in Congress. McMaster, whose 
interest was in social history, added the files of old newspapers to his 
sources. It would be unfair to these men to reproach them for the 

8 The Constitutional and Political History of the United States, 8 vols. (Chicago, 1876- 
1892), I. This volume was first published in Germany in 1873 under the title Verfassung 
und Demokratie der Vereinigten Staaten while von Holst was teaching in the new Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. 

® History of the United States under the Constitution, 7 vols. (New York, 1880- 
1890), I. 


10 A History of the People of the United States from the Revolution to the Civil War, 
8 vols. (New York, 1883-1892), I. 
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narrow range of their source materials, since they had access to no such 
vast collections as are available to the historical worker today. But in 
other respects the limitations of Schouler and von Holst are clear 
enough to anyone who looks into their nearly forgotten volumes. James 
Schouler was a New England lawyer, thoroughly imbued with the 
nationalist-antislavery conception of the background of the secession 
movement and wholly incapable of understanding the point of view of 
any section other than New England. Von Holst, a German scholar 
who had suffered much for liberal principles before he came to New 
York as a penniless immigrant in 1867, looked upon slavery with 
horror as the very embodiment of evil and upon the proslavery Southern 
leaders as wicked men. The outbreak of the war in 1861 was the 
consequence of a long-laid and carefully executed plot of the “arrogant 
slavocracy.” Von Holst had accepted the antislavery tradition zz toto 
and had added some embellishments of his own. Both he and Schouler 
had relied chiefly upon the debates in Congress and on the political 
hustings and in them they found the Southern arguments already 
answered to their satisfaction. Although McMaster ranged much far- 
ther afield, he was content to set down both facts and arguments as he 
found them with little attempt at criticism or analysis. That he, too, 
was thoroughly indoctrinated with the nationalist tradition is shown by 
the fact that, although his eighth volume on the decade of the fifties 
did not appear until 1913, it still reflected the older point of view. 

In 1890 John G. Nicolay and John Hay completed their Abraham 
Lincoln: A History in ten stately volumes. This work not only contrib- 
uted powerfully to the growing Lincoln legend, which was ultimately 
to displace Washington for the “rail-splitter’’ as the American folk 
hero, but also gave additional sanction to the nationalist and antislavery 
interpretation of the war by linking it with the apotheosis of the great 
war president. In 1892, the year in which von Holst’s last volume 
came from the press, appeared the first two volumes of James Ford 
Rhodes covering the ten years from the Compromise of 1850 to the 
election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency. In 1895 came the third 
volume which carried the story to the spring of 1862. Rhodes had a 
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broader and sounder conception of the subject matter of history than 
either Schouler or von Holst and he was far more judicial in handling 
controversial questions. But he was hampered by an initial lack of 
understanding of the South and by the generally anti-Southern character 
of his sources, and he was also clearly influenced by the traditional atti- 
tudes of his native Western Reserve district of Ohio and of his later 
home in Boston. Nevertheless, while he ran true to form in holding that 
slavery was the sole cause of secession and, therefore, of the war, he 
made some advance toward middle ground by testifying to the high 
personal character of Southern leaders and by rejecting the theory that 
secession was the fruit of a ‘conspiracy’ of the Southern senators in 
Washington."* His lucid and attractive style and his authoritative man- 
ner gave his work great popularity and influence. 

In 1897 was published The Middle Period, 1817-1858, the work of 
John W. Burgess, Dean of the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University and a great figure in the academic world of political science 
and constitutional history. This book was followed in 1901 by his two 
volumes entitled The Civil War and the Constitution. Burgess was a 
Tennessean who had served in the Union army and whose nationalist 
proclivities had been strengthened by study in the universities of 
Germany. Now a thoroughgoing nationalist, dogmatic in opinion and 
strongly prone to regard every political issue from the standpoint of 
what he habitually called “the correct principles of political science,” 
he was nevertheless a close student of American constitutional and 
political history as it was revealed in the arid pages of the Congressional 
Globe. In the preface to The Middle Period Burgess defined his attitude 
very clearly when he said that the history of the United States should 
be written by a Northerner and “from the northern point of view . . . 
because the northern point of view is, in the main, the correct view” 
and that, while sincerity must be allowed the Southern people and their 

11 While this conspiracy theory was of Northern origin it had been given support by 
the Virginian Edward A. Pollard in his Life of Jefferson Davis with a Secret History of 
the Southern Confederacy . . . (Philadelphia, 1869), 44 et seg. Pollard’s motive seems to 


have been to discredit Davis whom he had attacked unceasingly both during the war and 
afterwards. This Life was a scathing assault upon the Confederate president. 
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leaders, “not one scintilla of justification for secession and rebellion 
must be expected. The South must acknowledge its error as well as its 
defeat.” But Dean Burgess did not uphold all of the Northern tradi- 
tion. For instance, he did not admire William Lloyd Garrison or John 
Brown; he did not regard the settlement of Texas or its revolt against 
Mexico as a proslavery plot nor the War with Mexico as proslavery 
aggression. But he held that the policy of the Southern Democrats with 
respect to slavery in the territories was aggressive, not defensive; that 
the theory of state sovereignty was unjustifiable either by the Constitu- 
tion or by ‘‘sound political science’; and that the Southern people and 
their leaders, by refusing obedience to the Federal government, became 
responsible for the war. His elaborate analysis of the constitutional 
aspects of the sectional controversies was the most powerful answer 
yet made to the state sovereignty arguments of Stephens and Davis and 
made a deep impression on his contemporaries. 

We must pass over the contributions of scores of less conspicuous 
writers of the years before 1900. It is enough to say that at the end of 
the century the historical scholars, with few exceptions, agreed that the 
Civil War had been the overshadowing event of all American history 
and that most of them accepted the orthodox Northern version of the 
causes and character of that conflict. No convincing presentation of the 
Southern cause had caught the popular attention for twenty years. All 
the great histories had been written in the North. The old antagonisms 
had died down as the North became more and more absorbed with the 
problems of its expanding economic life, as the once-desolated South 
began to feel the thrills of returning prosperity and the sons of Union 
and Confederate veterans rallied together under the flag in the brief 
war with Spain. While tradition lingers long among the common folk, 
there were signs that among those of the South the old defensive tradi- 
tions were slowly disintegrating or changing form. Left without learned 
assistance in replying to the Northern historians, affected by the nos- 
talgic reminiscences of the aged for the “good old days before the war,” 
they turned to the romances of Thomas Nelson Page and other South- 
ern novelists and recreated the Old South for themselves in terms of 
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moonlight and roses, tall white-pillared porches, minuets, mint juleps, 
and happy darkies frolicking in the “quarters.” 

But the historians were not through with this question. By 1900 the 
growth of the great graduate schools had reached the point at which 
the historical seminars were beginning to force the complete rewriting 
of American history. Doctoral dissertations and the flood of other 
monographs inspired by great teachers began to attack directly and 
indirectly the assumptions of the older historians both as to the forces 
which had influenced our history and its traditional interpretations. 
Frederick J. Turner at the University of Wisconsin and William A. 
Dunning at Columbia had begun the seminars which were to have such 
revolutionary consequences upon the interpretation of the whole nine- 
teenth century in America. Turner set his students to work upon the 
growth and interrelations of the varied geographical provinces of the 
United States and he neglected no aspect of the sectional scene—social, 
economic, religious, political, psychological, or topographical. Dunning 
first directed his students to the study of Reconstruction and then led 
them skillfully back through the war into the ante-bellum situation. 
McMaster at the University of Pennsylvania and Edward Channing at 
Harvard set dozens of graduate students to work searching for new 
light on problems they had encountered in their own notable volumes. 
At Johns Hopkins, Yale, Chicago, Michigan, and other universities 
young men and women were being trained in the techniques of histori- 
cal investigation and writing and were being introduced to profitable 
fields for research. It was inevitable that many of these youthful 
enthusiasts who turned eagerly to digging out new material in this 
fertile and unworked field should be Southerners with a consuming 
desire to study the history of their own section. They had been sufh- 
ciently well trained to appreciate the necessity for an objective attitude, 
but doubtless many of them along with the thrill of discovery found a 
keen pleasure in overturning the theories and assumptions of von Holst, 
Schouler, Rossiter Johnson, and Rhodes. Some of the most important 
contributions in this new activity came from students of Northern birth 
who found fascination in Southern history as well as in Northern. They 
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searched through dusty and forgotten official archives, examined old 
files of long neglected newspapers, and unearthed hitherto unknown 
collections of private papers. It is not surprising that they found many 
of the assumptions of the elder historians defective through lack of 
accurate or sufficient information. 

Time does not permit the mention of all who made important con- 
tributions to the revision of this phase of American history, but a few 
must be noted. In his studies of the plantation and the regime of slave 
management, Ulrich B. Phillips’? thoroughly exploded the abolitionist 
charge that the slave was systematically or usually overworked or other- 
wise treated with brutality. His findings, based upon the examination 
of countless plantation records and related documents and thoroughly 
objective (for he neither defended nor condemned the system), are so 
conclusive that it would be impossible for any reputable historian today 
to describe the institution as did von Holst or Rhodes. Phillips also 
made it clear that the mass of the Southern people were far less 
concerned about property rights in slaves (since three fourths of them 
owned none) than in the underlying racial-social problem involved in 
emancipation. To put it in another way, they opposed the abolition 
program because they feared it would ruin the South as ‘‘a white man’s 
country.” A Northern student, Arthur C. Cole, in his Whig Party in 
the South** proved that, contrary to Northern belief, the slaveholders 
were mostly Whigs who for the sake of party unity as well as for safety 
discountenanced agitation over abolition, generally opposed aggressive 
tactics for the extension of slavery, and were rather consistently Union 
men who flouted the theory of state sovereignty although devoted to the 
constitutional rights of the states. It was the Democrats, few of whom 
owned slaves, who were the more aggressive party. Eugene C. Barker’s 
authoritative studies in the field of Texas colonization** made it clear 

12 American Negro Slavery (New York and London, 1918) ; Life and Labor in the Old 
South (Boston, 1929) ; “The Central Theme of Southern History,” in American Historical 
Review (New York, 1895-), XXXIV (1929), 30-43; etc. 

18 Washington, 1914. 

14 Especially ‘The Influence of Slavery on the Colonization of Texas,” in Mississippi 


Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914-), XI (1925), 3-36; The Life of Stephen 
F, Austin (Nashville, 1925); Mexico and Texas, 1821-1835 (Dallas, 1928). 
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that slavery extension had nothing to do with the Anglo-American 
colonization of Texas or the Revolution against Mexico. Justin H. 
Smith, a Northern historian, after elaborate study came to the con- 
clusion that Mexico, not the United States, was responsible for the war 
in 1846.*° Chauncey S. Boucher, of Northern birth, in a notable article*® 
pointed out the fallacies in the theory that a united and “aggressive 
slavocracy” had brought about the annexation of Texas, the war with 
Mexico, and the seizure of a large portion of that distracted country for 
the purpose of creating more slave states. Boucher held, as did other 
investigators, that the Southerners were on the defensive instead of the 
offensive throughout the whole slavery controversy. Elaborating this 
point, Jesse T. Carpenter’ showed how Southern men, always in the 
minority and conscious of danger to their interests, had erected one 
defense after another under the Constitution and had finally taken 
refuge in independence as a last resort when all the others had broken 
down. Dwight L. Dumond in a careful analysis of the secession move- 
ment*® showed that, from evidence then available, the Southern leaders 
had ample reason in 1860 to believe that the South was in real danger 
from an increasingly hostile majority in the free states, but that even in 
the face of this situation they had great difficulty in uniting on any 
course of action. Other investigators have directed their attention to the 
economic life of the Old South with the result that some of our earlier 
ideas about that subject have had to be revised radically. But as many 
of these studies were not directly concerned with the causes of the war, 
only one will be mentioned here. Robert R. Russel’s Economic As pects 
of Southern Sectionalism*® shows how Southern discontent over the 
losing battle which Southern agriculture was waging with the rising 
Northern industry and capital induced attempts to develop similar 

15 The War with Mexico, 2 vols. (New York, 1919). 

16 “In Re That Aggressive Slavocracy,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VIII 
(1922), 13-79. 

17 The South as a Conscious Minority, 1789-1861 (New York, 1930). 

18 The Secession Movement, 1860-1861 (New York, 1931); Southern Editorials on 


Secession (New York and London, 1931). 
19 Urbana, IIl., 1923. 
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industries in the South and contributed to the idea of political inde- 
pendence. 

Meanwhile, there has been considerable revision of earlier beliefs 
about the relation of certain groups in the North to the sectional 
controversy. One of the most interesting is the rehabilitation of Stephen 
A. Douglas who had been disparaged in the mistaken idea that this 
belittling added to the stature of Lincoln. Several writers have con- 
tributed to this new understanding of the Little Giant—among them 
Allen Johnson, Albert J. Beveridge, William O. Lynch, Frank H. Hod- 
der, and George Fort Milton—but space permits the mention of the 
work of but one. The late Professor Hodder showed conclusively” that 
Douglas’ introduction of the Nebraska bill in 1854 was not a part of 
any bargain with the South and that his acceptance of the amendment 
to repeal the Missouri Compromise was not a bid for the presidency. 
Hodder also proved that the famous obiter dictum of the Supreme 
Court majority in the Dred Scott case was not the result of collusion 
with the proslavery leaders but was, in a measure, forced by the two 
minority justices.” 

Thus, one by one, these old partisan charges of conspiracy and 
corruption, once accepted by credulous historians as proven facts, are 
deleted from the page of History. In this connection it may be recalled 
that abundant evidence has shown that the entire quarrel over the 
question whether slavery should be permitted in the territories had no 
basis in fact, but was a mere jockeying for strategic advantage, since no 
possibility existed that the institution could maintain itself in those 
regions. Indeed, it becomes more and more apparent that certain of the 
statesmen of that day were more concerned with immediate political 
prospects than with the eternal principles of truth which they professed 
to serve. 


20"'The Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” in Proceedings of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1874-), Sixtieth Annual Meeting (1912), 69-87; “The 
Railroad Background of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,’ in Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, XII (1926), 3-22. 

21 “Some Phases of the Dred Scott Case,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI 
(1930), 3-22. 
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Perhaps some of the most fruitful of the newer studies have been 
those which have re-examined the growth of the antislavery movement 
and its springs of action. For instance, the recent book of Gilbert H. 
Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844," and the related two 
volumes of The Weld-Grimké Letters,* edited by Barnes and Dumond, 
throw a bright light upon the origins and character of the abolition cru- 
sade. Here we see the movement as the outgrowth of the humanitarian- 
religious revivals of the early nineteenth century, spreading far wider 
and becoming far more influential than has been supposed. Formerly 
we were told that only a small proportion of the Northern people were 
abolitionists. These studies show that most of the members of the 
powerful evangelical churches became committed to the program. Some 
of their leaders, at least, looked forward with pious exaltation to the 
prospect of civil war with “the stealers of men.” They laid the founda- 
tions for the organization of the Republican party in 1854 and they 
provided the votes which elected Lincoln in 1860. The fears of the 
Southerners in that fateful year seem to have been less unreasonable 
than we have been taught to believe. 

Thus, the monographic attack upon the older history has forced 
reversal or revision of judgment upon almost every important point. 
The resulting damage to the traditional interpretation of the break 
between the sections is even greater than has been indicated, for it must 
be obvious to every member of this Association that many other very 
significant studies have not even been mentioned. Time has not per- 
mitted their inclusion. But there are two other interesting contributions 
to the subject which cannot be passed over. 

In their brilliant work, The Rise of American Civilization, first 
published in 1927, Charles and Mary Beard have questioned the com- 
monly accepted belief that the institution of slavery was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the clash between the sections. In their view the war 
resulted from a desperate rivalry for control of the powers of the 
general government between the Southern planting “aristocracy,” com- 


22 New York and London, 1933. 
23 Two vols., New York and London, 1934. 
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mitted to a colonial economy, and the rising capitalist-industrial interest 
which had originated in New England and the Middle Atlantic states 
and was spreading rapidly during the 1850's into the Old Northwest. At 
bottom it was the old conflict between the principles of the Hamilton- 
Webster and the Jefferson-Jackson schools, and it was concerned with 
the demands of business enterprise for protective tariffs, a national bank 
for the regulation of currency, and Federal subsidies for shipping 
interests. This program was repeatedly defeated by the planters through 
their control of the Democratic party until the Southerners became 
embroiled with the Northern laborers and Northwestern farmers whose 
demands for free homesteads on the Western public lands they also 
opposed. When the Kansas-Nebraska Act opened the new territories 
to slaveowners the free farmers and mechanics, greatly alarmed lest 
they should be excluded by slave competition, formed a new political 
organization, basing it upon Jeffersonian principles and calling it Re- 
publican. These original Republicans in 1856 demanded only that 
slavery be kept out of the territories; they would leave it alone in the 
states. This quarrel, therefore, was over the Western lands; it was 
fundamentally economic and the right or wrong of slavery was not the 
basic issue. Moreover, the Beards say, the abolitionists were too weak 
numerically to have much political influence.** The original Republi- 
cans were not strong enough to win in 1856, were in danger of dissolu- 
tion by 1859, and were able to win the election of 1860 only after they 
had effected a combination with the old Whigs of the East on a plat- 
form which joined the business program with that for free homesteads 
in the West. The Southern planters, finding their economic order 
threatened by their loss of political power, resolved upon secession; 
but they appealed to the fellow Southerners to support them on the 
ground that the constitutional rights of the states and the safety of their 
local institutions were in danger. The Beards claim that there was no 
danger since Lincoln received only about forty per cent of the total 
votes and his party platform contained no threat of attack upon slavery 


24 It must be remembered that when this was written the work of Gilbert H. Barnes had 
not appeared. 
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within the states. With more recent evidence before us, it seems clear 
that these authors underestimated the strength and the strategic position 
of the antislavery forces; and it would be easy to raise objection to some 
of their statements on other points. But there can hardly be any doubt 
that they have made an extremely valuable contribution to the solution 
of this vexing problem by their emphasis upon the economic rivalries 
which to a very great extent motivated sectional antagonisms from 1820 
to 1861. 

In a recent article*® Avery O. Craven has brilliantly presented the 
thesis that the clash of the sixties was the result of emotional appeals 
carefully nurtured, joined with sublimated economic motives, and clev- 
etly developed into intersectional hatred. From the side of the North it 
came, he thinks, from the fusion of three ideas: (1) the religious- 
humanitarian movement which began early in the century and gradually 
centered upon slavery as the most grievous of sins; (2) the conviction 
which grew up among the hard-pressed farmers and mechanics that the 
realization of democratic ideals was being thwarted by a selfish aris- 
tocracy, which came to be identified with Southern planters living in 
luxury off the labors of hapless slaves; (3) the belief that the economic 
progress of the North and Northwest—protective tariffs for the benefit 
of labor, internal improvements for both farmers and tradesmen, and 
free homesteads in the West for farmers and mechanics—was being 
checked by these same aristocratic and sinful planters. God’s plan for 
an ideal democratic America, in which His elect were to be sure of 
profits and free homesteads, was being thwarted by these Southern 
agents of the Devil whom it was a Christian duty to hate and over- 
throw. In the South, on the other hand, the leaders, relying upon a 
strict construction of the Constitution to protect their staple-producing 
agriculture against the Northern demands for tariffs and national 
banks, had been unable to arouse any emotional response from the 
masses of farmers. While the rise of the slavery issue had made the 
nonslaveholders as well as the planters uneasy, because it threatened 


25 “Coming of the War Between the States, An Interpretation,” in Journal of Southern 
History (Baton Rouge, 1935-), II (1936), 303-22. 
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racial and social disturbance, it was not until the John Brown raid and 
the startling evidence of wide Northern approval of his enterprise had 
convinced them that they were on the brink of racial war and social 
chaos that the masses of the Southern people began on their own 
account to conjure up devils in the form of abolitionist Black Republi- 
cans. Then they were ready to fight if necessary to preserve their homes 
against this threatened danger. Men on both sides had “associated their 
tivals with disliked and dishonorable symbols and crowned their own 
interests with moral sanctions.” 

Whether or not we have approximated to something like the final 
verdict on the general causes of this greatest tragedy of the American 
people, it is evident that we have come a long way from the explana- 
tions of such postwar historians as von Holst and Schouler. Perhaps 
one day the textbook writers will perceive the change. If one may dare 
to forecast, it seems likely that, allowing for individual variations, 
historians will come to agree that the break between North and South 
came from emotional disturbance over moral convictions (without refer- 
ence to the essential quality of those convictions) and from economic 
rivalries, while politicians, intent only upon the immediate objective, 
fomented for their own ends the emotional forces which they could 
arouse but could not check when the crisis came. Slavery was a primary 
cause, but not in the sense that the older historians have made familiar. 
It was, as the Beards well say, no simple, isolated phenomenon. 

Thus far we have considered only the newer interpretations of the 
forces which brought the two sections face to face in the late winter of 
1860-1861 with rival governments in Washington and Montgomery. 
There is still much investigation to be done on the question of how the 
war actually came about, a matter which is likely to undergo as radical 
a revision as that to which the ante-bellum period has been subjected. 
For the present, however, this subject may be dismissed with the obser- 
vation that the popular fear of war which had accompanied the secession 
of the cotton states in December and January had subsided to a marked 
degree by the last of March, 1861, and that the mass of the people, 
North and South, then seemed confident that hostilities would be 
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avoided, in spite of the activities of a war faction in each section; and, 
further, that if secession were inevitable—there are strong reasons for 
so thinking—the war itself was not inevitable, unless those whose 
official positions gave them the power to choose war or peace were 
obliged to choose war for reasons of policy.”* It is sufficient here to call 
attention to the difference between the causes of the first crisis, which 
resulted in the secession of the cotton states, and the handling of the 
second crisis which immediately precipitated the war. 

Since the purpose of this paper is only to trace the changes in the 
interpretation of the causes of the Civil War, its consequences and its 
place in American history, nothing will be said of the progress or 
conduct of the struggle itself. We may now consider what it has meant 
to the people of the United States. 

When Northern people began to consider the fruits of the four years 
of warfare, it was natural that they should think in terms of what they 
believed they had fought for. One large group had regarded the 
pteservation of the Union as the main purpose, while another had 
insisted that the destruction of slavery was the most important aim. 
Before the end, President Lincoln had managed to combine both 
purposes. Other and minor considerations were either kept in the 
background or were overlooked by the majority of the people. After it 
was over, these two things were held to be the great achievements, 
worth all the cost of life and property. They had acquired in the course 
of the conflict an immense emotional appeal, so that a great politica! 
party, for more than twenty years after the surrender of Lee, made its 
appeal to Northern voters for further tenure of power upon the plea 
that it had saved the Union and struck the shackles from the helpless 

26 In a paper, as yet unpublished, entitled “Lincoln and Fort Sumter,’ which was read 
at the meeting of the American Historical Association in Chattanooga, December 27, 1935, 
I reviewed the evidence which, in my opinion, shows that Lincoln himself determined upon 
resort to force as the only means by which to extricate his administration from a dangerous 
dilemma, and, in order to fix the burden of war guilt upon the Confederates, with con- 
summate adroitness maneuvered the Confederates into ‘firing the first shot’? by attacking 
Fort Sumter. He thus gained a great moral-strategic advantage in that he was enabled to 


appeal effectively for Northern support of the war on the plea that the “rebels” had 
wantonly attacked the government. 
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slave. It was but human nature that a people, after a successful war, 
should prefer to interpret it as something glorious, reflecting honor and 
credit upon themselves. Somewhat later, as opportunities arose for the 
commercial exploitation of Southern agriculture and natural resources, 
beneficent consequences to the South itself began to be pointed out. 
The “poor whites” of the Southern hinterlands had been freed as well 
as the slaves, and fresh currents of energy had been turned into. the 
stagnant pool of Southern economic life. And these things are repeated 
unto this day. Deferring for the moment other consequences of the 
great intersectional conflagration, let us consider briefly these claims. 

The Union was preserved, if we mean that the people of the Southern 
states were forced into subordination to the government at Washington. 
But it was twelve years after the last ragged Confederate laid down his 
arms before all of these people were permitted to govern themselves 
again, and even then the old Union had not been restored. The harsh- 
ness of the victors to the conquered had aroused resentments that lasted 
for a generation and are traceable even now. Fortunately, however, a 
general reconciliation was effected in the course of time. Southern 
political leaders in Congress found it necessary to proclaim not only 
their loyalty to the nation but also that the results of the war were “all 
for the best.” Partly out of sheer weariness of the long wrangles, partly 
out of a sort of fatalism, and partly because of their absorption in 
material interests, an increasing number of the Southern people acqui- 
esced in the verdict. In the North, while the war feeling was periodi- 
cally revived by political waving of “the bloody shirt,” this appeal 
gradually lost its force. Prosperity and political power turned the 
thought of the people away from the past and made forgiveness easier. 
Some Southerners remained “unreconstructed”’ ; some Northerners never 
gave up their suspicions of all things Southern. But the flowing years 
smoothed the rough edges of mutual distrust. 

But there are other considerations which the historian should take 
into account. Some of them were examined not long ago by Professor 
Richard H. Shryock in a very thoughtful paper entitled ‘““The National- 
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istic Tradition of the Civil War.”** Why was this Union so valuable 
that it was worth the lives of more than half a million men to preserve 
it, aside from the vast amount of wealth destroyed and the untold 
suffering left in its train? Americans have been prone to boast of the 
size of their country. Is there some mystical, imponderable but precious 
quality in mere bigness? Or was it the danger (as argued by Lincoln) 
that the successful withdrawal of the Southern states would lead to the 
secession of other states, so that the once mighty Union would have 
been broken up into a group of petty, mutually jealous and possibly 
warring little countries? Of that there seems to have been no great 
danger, for the free states were already bound closely together by 
economic ties, as well as by blood relationships. The most that could 
have been expected was that two or three of the border slave states 
would have decided to join the cotton Confederacy, or that adjustments 
of boundary or customs lines might have given trouble for some years 
after 1861. While it is clear that the political unity of all the states has 
been an economic blessing to those who have found their best markets 
within the United States behind a high protective wall, it would be hard 
to prove that these benefits have been shared by all sections, or by all 
economic groups. As for the assertion so often made that mutual 
jealousy and fears would have made huge standing armies necessary, we 
have in refutation the example of our happy relations with Canada. 
Furthermore, who can say that, had no war been made on the seceded 
states, there would not have been quicker reconciliation and reunion 
on a firm and mutually satisfactory basis? 

But some may say, “Would not slavery have remained to plague 
them all, to keep alive reproaches and bitterness, to endanger peace? 
And could the Confederacy have prospered with its agriculture and 
industries hampered by a system so outworn and wasteful?” We can 
all agree that not merely the Negro but the Southern white man and the 
South as a whole is better off with slavery gone. But this admission 
does not precisely meet the question: Was this the only or the best way 
to get rid of the institution? And was the manner of it worth the cost? 


27 South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902-), XXII (1933), 294-305. 
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There can be little doubt that the institution of chattel slavery had 
reached its peak by 1860 and that within a comparatively short time it 
would have begun to decline and eventually have been abolished by the 
Southerners themselves. The extraordinary expansion of cotton acreage 
would almost certainly have resulted in overproduction and lower 
prices, and the rapid introduction of laborsaving machinery in every 
step of cotton production except picking would have made slaveholding 
too expensive for the great majority of planters. Only those who could 
be surest of continued profits—the sugar planters, perhaps, and the 
owners of the most fertile cotton lands—could have afforded the ex- 
pense of rearing their full supply of labor; they would almost certainly 
have discovered that it would be cheaper to hire labor as needed. And 
the problem of controlling the freed Negro could have been worked out 
on the basis of the existing laws. But it is not profitable to speculate 
too minutely upon these probabilities. The prospect of social evolution 
was not given a chance. 

Chattel slavery was destroyed in the roar of cannon and the murder- 
ous rattle of musketry. But the central problem, the adjustment of two 
intermingled but dissimilar races, was not solved. It remained to plague 
not only that generation but future ones, and was made far more diffi- 
cult by the alienation of the races which resulted from the political and 
social experiments of radical reconstruction. Nor can we overlook the 
actual suffering from disease, malnutrition, and the other ills which 
befell the unfortunate blacks during the tumultuous period of transition 
from slavery to freedom. Beyond question the Negroes have made 
substantial progress since 1865, but that their condition is better now 
than it would have been had a more orderly process of social and 
economic change been followed is not so certain. No thoughtful friend 
of the Negro will affirm that the economic freedom of the race is yet in 
sight. The results but illustrate anew the truth that every radical reform 
in our complex society brings new problems in its train. 

It is a favorite dictum of many writers, more especially the Northern 
historians, that the emancipation of the African also set free the “‘poor 
whites” of the South. Usually these writers seem to regard as “poor 
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whites” all who were not slaveowners. For something like a hundred 
years Southerners have been trying to make clear to Northerners the 
falsity of this definition and the difference between ‘‘poor whites” and 
the great middle class of nonslaveholders. For some reason the mis- 
apprehension survives and it would be too wearisome to explain the 
distinction again. But is it true that the “poor whites” of the South (as 
Southerners use that term) have been appreciably uplifted in the 
economic and social scale by the Civil War? That the descendants of 
some of those who lived in the lower fringe of the social order in the 
Old South have greatly improved their condition is unquestionable; but 
that many of this class have furnished leaders to the New South would 
be extremely difficult to prove. While thousands of sons and daughters 
of poor families have risen to prominence in business and the profes- 
sions (as others did before 1861), very few of them came of what the 
Southerner has always called “poor white trash.” This submerged class 
remains submerged. We have but to look at the white share-croppers 
throughout the cotton country and the white casual laborer and ask 
ourselves whether these people are appreciably better off than were 
their ancestors in 1860. It would not be difficult to show that in these 
submerged groups are many families descended from the independent 
yeomanry of 1860 who have sunk to their present status under the 
pressure of adverse economic conditions. The condition of the white 
farm tenants lends little support to the thesis that the Civil War was a 
boon to them. 

But, it is said with the fervor of conviction, at least the breaking of 
the power of the planting aristocracy opened the way for industry and 
commerce and the economic regeneration of the region. Look at the 
industries which have spread along the piedmont from Virginia around 
through the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, and up through Tennessee 
and Kentucky. Look at Atlanta and Birmingham and the scores of 
other thriving cities which remained but small towns as long as Cotton 
was King! The obvious retort is that the destruction of war hindered 
rather than helped this development. The researches of the younger 
historians are making it clearer every year that, while Southern industry 
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was in its infancy in 1860, the infant was a very healthy one and gave 
promise of rapid growth. The war destroyed most of what had been 
built and the capital of the builders was, in most cases, wiped out. 
When the new start was made railroads, mines, and factories recovered 
slowly and painfully except where Northern capital was available; and 
the price of Northern assistance was usually the surrender of control and 
of the larger share of the profits to residents of New York, Boston, and 
other Northern centers. 

We are told that the defeat of the secessionists not only kept the 
Union intact but welded the people of the United States into a nation; 
and in an age when the trend to nationalism throughout the world has 
been so strong this achievement has seemed very important. The 
Federal armies destroyed the Calhoun theory of the sovereignty of the 
states and gave the sanction of victory to the Webster-Lincoln con- 
ception of national sovereignty. More specifically, the three ‘‘war 
amendments” to the Constitution enlarged the powers of the general 
government at the expense of the states. Of special significance has 
been the “due process of law” clause in the Fourteenth Amendment 
which, as interpreted by the courts, has hampered the states in their 
efforts to tax and regulate the great corporations. But while we grant 
all this, must we assume that civil war was necessary to achieve nation- 
ality or to bestow needed authority upon the general government? Are 
there not plenty of evidences that before 1860 powerful factors were 
already working toward greater economic and social unity, even though 
obscured by the sectional quarrel? The railroad, the telegraph, the 
press, and technological advances were extending business enterprise 
into wider fields. Farmers, business men, and even laborers were 
becoming conscious of their group interests. Shall we deny that this 
movement would have gone on in the same general direction that it 
has taken since 1865? Would not the Federal government have been 
called upon eventually to deal with the problems raised by these groups, 
expanding its powers to that end by interpretation and amendment of 
the Constitution, as it has done? 
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Considerations such as these have led some scholars, chiefly of the 
Turner school, to doubt whether, after all, the Civil War changed the 
course of American history as much as we have been accustomed to 
think. They point out that the fundamental forces shaping American 
life were neither changed nor greatly affected by the war. The frontier 
line continued to roll westward, railroads were already tending to 
consolidation and cheaper transportation, and to plot their courses 
toward the Pacific. The colonial economy of the Southern planters was 
destined to decay in any case, the slaves must have been emancipated 
in the course of time. The armies of industry and labor were gathering 
their forces in textile, steel, coal, oil, and a hundred other camps before 
the raw troops of McDowell and Beauregard met on the Plains of 
Manassas; the rise of the mechanical industries to a dominant place in 
our national economy was as inevitable here as it was in Western 
Europe. On the other hand, Charles and Mary Beard are of the opinion 
that only the destruction of the political power of the obstructive 
planter class gave room for the rising new business enterprise which, 
directed and controlled by the ruthless captains of industry, proceeded 
to change the whole structure of our economic, social, and political 
institutions. But the two views are not irreconcilable. Is it not possible 
to agree that the swing to industrialism was inevitable and to agree also 
with the Beards that by suddenly sweeping away the impediments to 
business enterprise, and by preventing for forty years effective control 
of individualism-run-mad, the war helped to create a host of intricate 
problems which we have not yet been able to solve? In short, did not 
the Civil War, indirectly perhaps and at long range, help to get our 
own generation into its perplexing predicament? 

Now that we look back with the advantage of more than seventy 
years’ perspective to the great conflict in which our fathers and grand- 
fathers fought and seek to analyze the causes and appraise the conse- 
quences of the desolating struggle, what conclusions seem finally 
tenable? The forces that swept toward the disruption of the old Union 
were far more complex than contemporary observers or the early 
historians perceived. The slavery issue remains a prime factor, but not 
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in the simple terms set down by von Holst, Schouler, and Rhodes. It 
was in itself a very complicated issue and it was interwoven with a mass 
of other complexities. Clashing economic interests, and, to an extent, 
political ambitions played their part. And not merely stubborn dif- 
ferences of opinion on trivial or fundamental policies made adjustment 
difficult, but likewise the emotions aroused by mutual misunderstanding 
and the fear of responsible political leaders lest they, by concessions, 
lose the confidence of those whose emotional support they had enlisted. 
The statement that the war was “to save the Union” ignores all the 
forces which had brought the two sections into hostility. The phrase 
“to destroy slavery” is either a confession or an afterthought. And what 
have been the consequences which, after all, must give the conflict its 
place in the story of American development? Making all necessary 
allowances for our inability to weigh accurately the imponderables in 
the history of a great people, can we say with conviction that this war 
accomplished anything of lasting good that could not and would not 
have been won by the peaceful processes of social evolution? Is there 
not ground for the tragic conclusion that it accomplished little which 
was not otherwise attainable? Had the more than half a million lives 
and the ten billions of wasted property been saved, the wealth of the 
United States and the welfare of the people would not likely have been 
less than they are now. Perhaps some of the social and economic ills 
that have bedevilled us for the past fifty years would have been less 
troublesome. 

Will such reflections enable us to attack our present problems with 
less of emotion and more of cool reason than we frequently display? 
That, at any rate should be one of the lessons of History. 


The Southern Influence in the Formation 


of Ohio 


By JOHN D. BARNHART 


The Ohio Valley became the destination of three major streams of 
frontiersmen. The first of these came to the Monongahela Valley and 
the forks of the Ohio over the roads constructed by General Braddock 
and General Forbes. The second followed the great Valley of the 
Appalachians and Boone’s Wilderness Trail to the Kentucky Bluegrass,” 
and a third came from New England through the Mohawk Valley.’ 
As the pioneers spread over the Ohio into the Old Northwest, the 
territory was divided and the formation of state governments begun, 
first in Ohio and later in Indiana and Illinois. Because these govern- 
ments were established before the migration from New England became 
large, they reflect to a considerable extent the character and composition 
of the earlier migrations. As many of the pioneers of these two popula- 
tion movements were natives, or in the course of their westward journey 
had become residents, of the South, a study of the personnel, the 
procedure, and the work of the conventions which framed the first 
constitutions of these states should yield information about certain 

1 Alfred P. James, ‘The First English-Speaking Trans-Appalachian Frontier,” in Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1915-), XVII (1931), 55-71. 

2 Thomas Speed, The Wilderness Road, in the Filson Club Publications (Louisville, 
1884-), II (1886); Charles A. Hanna, The Scotch Irish: or the Scot in North Britain, 
North Ireland, and North America, 2 vols. (New York, 1902) ; Frederic L. Paxson, ‘The 
Gateways of the Old Northwest,” in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society Collections 
(Lansing, 1877-), XXXVIII (1912), 139-48. Professor Paxson omits the important 
Southern route. 


3 Lois K. Mathews, The Expansion of New England (Boston, 1909), 171-249, portrays 
the New England migration into the Old Northwest. 
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political and social aspirations of the Southern element in the Old 
Northwest.* 

Ohio was the first of these states, and its constitution should be 
studied before those of Indiana and Illinois. This chronological pre- 
cedence is important because Ohio’s constitution was used by the con- 
ventions in the other two as a source of their own.* This study should 
therefore enlarge our knowledge of the Southern element and of the 
constitutional law which it helped to enact. While many excellent 
studies have treated this period of Ohio’s early history, a complete 
analysis of the sectional contest in the formation of the constitution 
has not appeared.® 

The Jeffersonians are generally considered as having controlled the 
convention, and their leaders have been called the “Chillicothe Junto.” 
Chief among them were Edward Tiffin, Thomas Worthington, and 
Nathaniel Massie. Tiffin, who was of English nativity, came to Berkeley 
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County, Virginia, the birthplace of Worthington, whose sister he 
married.’ Freeing their slaves, Tiffin and Worthington migrated to 
Chillicothe in 1798.8 Here they found Massie, who had been born in 
Goochland County, Virginia, and who had gone to Kentucky as a young 
man. In the West, this representative of the planter class had accumu- 
lated considerable property.’ All three were elected to the first terri- 
torial legislature, where the quarrel between Governor Arthur St. Clair 
and Massie, concerning the county seat of Adams County, was further 
developed. The divergent political views of St. Clair, who was a 
Federalist, and those of the “Chillicothe Junto,” were soon involved. 
Increasing antagonism came with the question of the division of the 
territory. St. Clair favored three divisions which would have delayed 
the formation of a frontier state upon Jeffersonian principles and the 
enjoyment of self-government. The reply of the Virginians was the 
movement for statehood, which would eliminate St. Clair and what they 
considered arbitrary government. Worthington and Michael Baldwin 
were sent to Washington to seek the removal of St. Clair and the aid 
of the recently elected Jeffersonian administration.*° Baldwin was of 
Connecticut birth, a brilliant young lawyer, and an ally of the Chilli- 
cothe group.” St. Clair’s scheme was defeated, and an enabling act was 
passed authorizing the election of delegates to a convention. 

Republican Corresponding Societies were organized to bring about 
the choice of delegates favorable to statehood.’? Conventions were held 
in Hamilton, Ross, Belmont, and Washington counties to nominate 
delegates.** The campaign in Ross County is particularly important for 

7 Gilmore, Life of Edward Tiffin. 

8 Sears, ‘The Public Career of Thomas Worthington,” 1-113. 

9 Massie, Nathaniel Massie; John McDonald, Biographical Sketches of General Nathan- 
iel Massie . . . (Cincinnati, 1838), 7-70. 

10 See Julia P. Cutler, Life and Times of Ephriam Cutler, Prepared from his Journal 
and Correspondence (Cincinnati, 1890), 61-65, for the party angle of the statehood move- 
ae Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, III, 91; Henry Howe, Historical Collections of 
Ohio, 2 vols. (Cincinnati, 1908), II, 517-18. 

12 Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, September 25, 1802. 
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Southern emigrants were most numerous there. A committee requested 
the candidates to publish their opinion of statehood, the national ad- 
ministration, the terms offered by Congress, and the admission of 
slavery. Tiffin, Worthington, and Baldwin favored all of these except 
slavery to which they expressed definite opposition.** James Grubb 
went further and suggested that the admission of slavery was a per- 
nicious scheme of the Federalists.** Although Massie thought that 
slavery might be a present advantage, “it ought not to be admitted in 
any shape whatever,” for it “would ultimately prove injurious.”** Two 
candidates who were not opposed to the introduction of slavery received 
very few votes. Others, who attacked the records of Worthington and 
Massie, or revealed doubts about statehood, or a lack of friendliness 
for the national administration were also defeated.’ The successful 
candidates, Tiffin, Worthington, Massie, Baldwin, and Grubb, were 
favorable to statehood, the terms offered by Congress, the national 
administration, but were pledged against slavery. It is, therefore, quite 
difficult to believe that the Virginians planned to introduce slavery into 
the new state. It seems rather that they were intent upon escaping from 
the territorial status and upon forming a state based upon and loyal to 
Jeffersonian principles. 

Republican Societies nominated one of the three lists of candidates 
that were recommended to the voters of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. The candidates, like those in Ross County, were questioned 
about the issues.** Nine of the ten who were elected were Republicans. 
A spirited contest was won by the Federalists of Washington County, 
in which they opposed statehood. Three of their four nominees were 
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chosen from the numerous New Englanders of the Marietta region. 
The Jeffersonians nominated R. J. Meigs, Jr., who had recently deserted 
the Federalists. This and the charge that the Republicans intended to 
introduce slavery produced a lively campaign.*® 

Very little has been preserved about the campaign in the other 
counties, especially in Clermont and Fairfield, although the candidates 
seem to have been Jeffersonians. The two delegates from Belmont 
County were Republicans although only one had been nominated by 
that party.” Two prominent Federalists and three Republicans who 
left very slight historical records went to the convention from Jefferson 
County.” Although the New England migration had been the chief 
source of settlers in Trumbull County along Lake Erie, both delegates 
were Jeffersonians.” The influence of Massie seems to have been 
dominant in Adams County, in which many Kentuckians and Virginians 
settled. Since he had founded the first settlement, quarreled with 
St. Clair over the county seat, and represented it in the territorial legis- 
lature, it was natural that his friends should have been chosen as 
delegates to the constitutional convention.” 

The election was a significant victory for the Jeffersonians. Twenty- 
eight of the thirty-five members of the convention seem either to have 
been elected as Republicans or to have given evidence of their Republi- 
canism by some particular act or by co-operating more or less satis- 
factorily with the recognized leaders of the party.* The Republicanism 
of twenty cannot be seriously questioned, although some of these could 
with almost equal propriety be classified in a less regular group. The 
records of seventeen of these are available and the data concerning 


19 Cutler, Ephriam Cutler, 66-82. 

20 Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, October 9, 1802. 
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their nativities and previous residence are helpful in ascertaining the 
character of the men who dominated the convention.” 

The most important group of these delegates came from Virginia. 
Massie*® and Charles W. Byrd, who were brothers-in-law and repre- 
sentatives of the planter class, had been born in eastern Virginia. The 
latter, a son of Colonel William Byrd of Westover, came to the North- 
west by way of Kentucky, became secretary of the territorial govern- 
ment, and joined the opponents of St. Clair.2” From the Shenandoah 
Valley came Worthington,” Joseph Darlinton,”® Elijah Woods, and 
Tiffin, the last a native of England.** These men had owned slaves and 
may possibly be considered as members of the planter class, but they 
were not particularly attached to slavery.*? 

A smaller group of the regular Republicans were natives of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. From the latter came Israel Donalson, a typical 
frontier character, who had been an Indian scout in northwestern 
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Virginia and had resided in Kentucky before he accompanied Massie 
to the Northwest. There he became a school teacher and a soldier with 
Anthony Wayne.** Rudolph Bair,** Emanuel Carpenter,** and Jeremiah 
Morrow came to the territory from Pennsylvania. The last had been 
born at Gettysburg of Scotch-Irish parents and was to become an 
important leader of the new state.* 

Two New Englanders, Baldwin*’ and Samuel Huntington, gave im- 
portant assistance to the Chillicothe leaders. When the political aspira- 
tions of Huntington were blocked by the Federalists of his native 
Connecticut he moved to the Western Reserve where he supported the 
statehood movement, although St. Clair favored him with minor ap- 
pointments.** 

Three delegates of foreign birth belonged to the regular Jefferson- 
ians. These were Tiffin,*® John W. Brown,*° an independent minister 
from England, and Thomas Kirker,** a native of Ireland who came 
west by way of Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 

The Southern influence may be said to have been quite important 
among the regular Jeffersonians, for seven of the seventeen, whose 
records are known, were natives, while eleven were residents of the 
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South, seven having lived in Kentucky.** It is not surprising that 
friendship for Jefferson’s administration was considered significant. 
A less regular group of eight Republicans differed somewhat in 
character from those who were the more dependable associates of the 
Chillicothe leaders. Three of these were natives of the South, but they 
seem not to have been representative of the planter class although two 
had owned slaves. One of these was Philip Gatch, the “Prince of 
Zion,” an early Methodist preacher who had been born at Baltimore of 
Quaker parents. An injury inflicted by a mob having forced his retire- 
ment from the ministry, he became a farmer and slaveowner in Virginia. 
Later he freed his slaves and moved west where his idealism found 
further expression.** James Sargent also emancipated his slaves upon 
leaving Montgomery County, Maryland, for Kentucky, from which he 
crossed the Ohio to Clermont County.** Francis Dunlevy, the third 
Southerner in this middle group, migrated from the Valley of Virginia 
when quite young and spent much of his life upon the frontier.” Three 
of this less regular group were natives of the Middle States and had 
lived in Kentucky before moving to the Northwest.*® One of these did 
not absorb the views of the South during his residence in Kentucky, for 


42 Little has been found about Henry Abrams, except that he came to Chillicothe with 
the Finley colonists from Kentucky when Massie founded the town. A. A. Graham 
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he frequently voted with the New Englanders and against the South- 
erners in the convention.*’ Another of this group was a native of 
Massachusetts,** and the origin of the eighth is unknown.*® These inde- 
pendent Republicans were, therefore, less Southern than the more regu- 
lar Republicans. 

The nativities and migrations of the Federalists afford an interesting 
contrast with those of the Republicans. Three were natives of New 
England, two of Pennsylvania, one of Maryland, and one of Virginia. 
Their leaders, Rufus Putnam and Ephriam Cutler, were New Eng- 
landers. John McIntire, the only delegate from Washington County 
who was not a Yankee, was born in Alexandria, Virginia, learned the 
shoemaker’s trade, and moved to Wheeling, where he married a 
daughter of Ebenezer Zane. After assisting in the construction of Zane’s 
Trace, he settled at Zanesville, where he became wealthy. Bezaleel 
Wells of Jefferson County, who surprised Cutler with his cordiality, was 
born in Baltimore and there and in Brooke County, Virginia, grew to 
manhood. He became quite wealthy and, with James Ross of Pitts- 
burgh, a close friend of Governor St. Clair, founded the town of 
Steubenville.** Both of the delegates, who were native Pennsylvanians, 
resided for a time in the South. Nathan Updegraff, a native of York 
and a Quaker, moved to the Shenandoah Valley near Winchester, but 
came to the Northwest Territory because he disliked slavery.°* John 
Reily, who moved with his parents from Pennsylvania to the Valley of 
Virginia, left home, when a young man, for Kentucky. He spent much 
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of his life on the frontier. Crossing the Ohio in 1789, he joined 
Dunlevy in schoolteaching. He also filled local positions and became 
clerk of the territorial legislature.* 

While four of the seven Federalists had lived in the South they were 
not members of the planter class, nor can they be considered as typical 
of the Upland South, although Reily and Updegraff possessed some of 
the characteristics of that area. As a group, the Federalists were led by 
New Englanders and were more closely allied to Northern sentiment 
than to either group of the Republicans. 

The convention, therefore, was in the hands of a group of Republi- 
cans, whose leaders and members were Southern, more often than not. 
While some of the members were not always regular in the support of 
their leaders, a second group of delegates was less regular and less 
representative of the South. Both groups favored statehood, but were 
not in agreement on every detail. Opposed to these were the Federalists, 
still less Southern in character and leadership. Giving up their opposi- 
tion to statehood at the beginning of the convention, they tried to shape 
the new government in accordance with their convictions. This they 
could not do alone, but they achieved their point whenever they were 
able to form a coalition with the less regular Republican group and to 
attract a vote or two of the regular Republicans. The formation of such 
a coalition was probably facilitated by the factors of religion and 
idealism. A group of ministers in the convention often co-operated with 
the Federalists especially when the question concerned the Negro. John 
Smith, Brown, and Gatch were ministers, while Dunlevy may have 
contemplated such activity, and Updegtaff, the Quaker, may be placed 
in the same category. Idealism as expressed in the emancipation of 
slaves may have formed a bridge between certain Jeffersonians and the 
New England Federalists who could not be suspected of being pro- 
slavery. 
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When the convention assembled at Chillicothe, it was organized. by 
the Jeffersonians. Tiffin was elected president, and Thomas Scott, the 
Methodist preacher who converted him in Berkeley County, Virginia, 
was chosen secretary.* Nathaniel Willis, editor of the Scoto Gazette 
of Chillicothe, the organ of the Chillicothe group, was made printer to 
the convention. Willis, who was said to have been a participant in the 
Boston Tea Party, had edited a paper in Berkeley County, Virginia. 
The president, secretary, and printer were not only Jeffersonians but 
they had also formerly lived in the same county in the Old Dominion. 

Native Southerners frequently formed a majority of the committees 
of the convention. Five of the eight articles of the constitution were 
reported from such committees.** Still others were controlled by regular 
Jeffersonians, all of whom were not natives of the South.*’ In contrast 
were the committees that reported the sixth and eighth articles, contain- 
ing the provisions for local government and the bill of rights.** 

The constitution which the convention adopted contains evidence of 
the influence of the South. Its likeness to the constitution which Ten- 
nessee had adopted in 1796 has been recognized. Many sections were 
so similar that they seem to have been borrowed verbatim. These 
include about three fourths of the article concerning the legislature, 
almost all of that establishing the executive, and most of the general 
provisions. Article five regulating the militia differed only in being 
more simple and democratic. These articles were reported to the con- 
vention by committees in which Southerners were in a majority. Article 
three establishing the judiciary, which seems to have been the result of 
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a contest in the committee of the whole convention, has the least 
resemblance to the Tennessee constitution.®° The requirements for vot- 
ing, the method of choosing civil officers, and the bill of rights are also 
less like the Tennessee constitution. They were reported by committees 
the personnel of which was less Southern. 

As a result of this influence, certain features of the government of 
Ohio were similar to those of Tennessee. The legislature, checked by 
frequent elections, possessed extensive powers including the appoint- 
ment of officials and the right to legislate without the check of a 
governor's veto. This feature must have appealed to the Virginians 
because of the difficulty which they had experienced with the territorial 
executive. The governor, consequently, was little more than a figure- 
head. 

The features which were different are also significant. Some modifica- 
tions were reported by committees controlled by the regular Jeffersonians 
as those relating to more frequent elections and the elimination of 
property qualifications for members of the legislature and the governor. 
Other changes probably met general approval, as the elimination of the 
freehold requirement for voting. This may have been true of the 
provision for popular election of township and county officials, which 
was a marked change in the county court system of the South, but it 
originated in a committee not controlled by native Southerners. 

Still other changes may have been introduced as a result of the 
co-operation of Federalists and less regular Republicans. This seems to 
have been true of the judiciary article. The plan of the Southern group 
in respect to this branch of government miscarried. Originally reported 
by the same committee that prepared the first two articles, its adoption 
was long delayed. Cutler stated that the original draft was prepared by 
Byrd, that it was a copy of the code of Virginia, and that final decision 
of important cases was left to a general court which met only at the 
capital.°? The Federalists, he said, wished to substitute a district system 
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which would bring justice closer to the people at less expense. On third 
reading they were joined by eight others in adopting a new article, 
according to which the judges were elected for seven years and not 
appointed for life. It bore more resemblance, although less complicated, 
to the territorial and Pennsylvania judiciaries than to those of Virginia 
or Tennessee.** 

Four sections of the bill of rights are somewhat original in character. 
With one exception the records do not indicate any difference in their 
adoption. These sections prohibited slavery,” strictly regulated a system 
of indenture, and provided equal opportunities in education, equal 
treatment of all denominations, and incorporation of any association. 
An effort was made to repeal the provision which all but prohibited 
indenture, but this did not receive the support of the regular Republi- 
cans or of the Federalists.°° 

Certain contests in the convention reveal sectional differences. After 
listening on the third day to St. Clair’s suggestion to delay statehood, 
the delegates voted to form a state government. With the exception of 
Cutler, the opposition gave way and the Republicans won a very 
important victory at the beginning.” While considering the provisions 
in regard to the franchise, a repeated effort was made first to strike out 
the word “white’’ in the qualifications, then to extend the franchise to 
male Negroes resident in the territory, and finally to extend it further 
to the male descendants of these Negroes. Only the second was success- 
ful and after four days it was struck out.** Usually on these four ballots 
all of the Federalists, save the Virginian, McIntire, voted for Negro 
suffrage, as did all or nearly all of the less regular Republicans and a 
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few of the regulars. The idealism of this group was marked for it 
contained two preachers, a Quaker, two other delegates holding strong 
antislavery views, and four New Englanders. An extreme measure of 
an opposite character also failed of adoption. The regular Jeffersonians 
proposed that Negroes and mulattoes should not be eligible to office, 
should not give oath in court against a white person, and should not be 
subject to military duty or pay a poll tax. This proposal was first 
adopted and then rejected, McIntire aiding the regular Republicans.” 
Although it was defeated the constitution excluded the Negro from 
voting and from being counted in proportioning representation, and, 
therefore, from any participation in government. 

As the work of the convention proceeded it seems that the Jeffer- 
sonians became less fearful of defeat by strategy. The statehood leaders 
had pledged themselves to accept unchanged the propositions offered 
by Congress, but on the last day, the convention voted two to one to 
request certain changes. Probably they had feared that such changes 
might cause delay or defeat, and it is quite possible that their refusal 
to submit their work to the people was due to the same fear. At any 
rate a proviso was inserted in the acceptance of the propositions, and 
this was a further concession to the New Englanders. 

Although the New Englanders, working in conjunction with less 
regular Republicans, had had their way in regard to several important 
items, the constitution embodied the ideas of the Upland South. Its 
resemblance to the constitution of Tennessee has been noted, but its 
relation to the mountain area is further demonstrated by the fact that 
the organic law of Tennessee was very similar to the constitution of 
Pennsylvania. This was also true of the constitution of Kentucky. 
Consequently, all were much alike.” In each case, changes were made 
to fit the local situation, and ideas from other Southern states were 
included. These facts are eloquent testimony to the influence of the 
population movement through the Southern Appalachians. 

69 [bid., 115-16, 124-25. 
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It thus appears that the statehood movement grew out of the contest 
between Governor St. Clair, a Federalist, and the Jeffersonian leaders 
among those who had migrated from the South. The Southern group 
desired the substitution of local self-government for a rather arbitrary 
territorial government, and the opportunity to participate in national 
affairs in support of the administration of Jefferson. The New Eng- 
landers preferred to remain in the territorial stage and to prevent the 
creation of a new Republican state. The Federalists were led by New 
Englanders and were representative of Northern sentiment. The Jeffer- 
sonians won an overwhelming victory in the election of delegates, 
choosing twenty-eight of the thirty-five members of the convention. 
Since seventeen of the Jeffersonians were natives or former residents 
of the South, they reflected Southern opinions. As a result the constitu- 
tion of the new state was rather closely modeled upon the constitution 
of Tennessee, and to a less extent upon those of Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania. Certain deviations from the Tennessee constitution, as the 
prohibition of slavery, the elimination of property qualifications, and 
more frequent elections, were favored by the Southern leaders. On 
occasion a coalition of Federalists and less regular Jeffersonians suc- 
ceeded in thwarting the more regular Jeffersonians. This seems to be 
the explanation of the judiciary article, the provisions for township 
officers, the educational system, and the distribution of land grants for 
religion. An effort on the part of the coalition to establish Negro 
suffrage was defeated, while it in turn defeated an effort to prohibit 
the assignment to Negroes of governmental duties as officeholding, 
testimony in court, militia service, and the payment of a poll tax. That 
few of the Jeffersonians were from the planter class; that the constitu- 
tion was modeled upon those of Tennessee, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania; 
that slavery was prohibited; that the Negro was excluded from par- 
ticipation in government; that the government was very democratic— 
all indicate that the Southern influence was that of the Upland South, 
from which came the president whose administration had made possible 
the success of the statehood movement. 


Zebulon B. Vance as War Governor of 


North Carolina, 1862 - 1865 


By RICHARD E. YATES 


On June 16, 1862, a youthful colonel in the Confederate army seated 
himself to write a letter which marked a turning point in his political 
career. For several weeks public meetings had been endorsing Zebulon 
B. Vance as a candidate for the governorship of North Carolina; news- 
papers had been grooming him for this office; and numerous friends 
had been urging him to accept the nomination. After a little hesitation 
and with a suggestion of diffidence, which was considered becoming in 
those days, the thirty-two-year-old colonel composed a public letter in 
which he informed the people of the state that they might consider him 
a candidate. “If ... my fellow-citizens,” he wrote, “believe that I 
could serve the great cause better as Governor than I am now doing, 
and should see proper to confer this great responsibility upon me 
without solicitation on my part, I should not feel at liberty to decline it, 
however conscious of my own unworthiness.”? With these words Vance 
launched his campaign for the governorship and began a course that 
was to give him the unique title of “the war governor of the South.” 

Born in 1830 in Buncombe County, Zebulon Baird Vance received 
only a moderate education in the neighborhood schools and at Wash- 
ington College, in East Tennessee, before he entered the University of 
North Carolina in 1851 to pursue the one-year law course. He returned 
to Asheville in 1852 and began the practice of law, but he soon deserted 
his office and entered politics, a profession for which he was well-fitted 


1Z. B. Vance to the “Editors of the Observer,’ June 16, 1862, quoted in Clement 
Dowd, Life of Zebulon B. Vance (Charlotte, 1897), 67. 
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by his popularity and gift at stump speaking. First venturing into the 
field as a “regular built, old fashioned Whig,’’? Vance won a seat in the 
North Carolina House of Commons in 1854. Two political defeats 
then ensued, but in 1858 he was elected to the United States House of 
Representatives after making a speaking tour of fifteen counties that 
“set the mountains on fire,’”’* and he continued to represent his district 
until the secession of North Carolina. 

During the months following Lincoln’s election in November, 1860, 
and while the secession of the Deep South was in progress, the people 
of North Carolina were faced with one of those important political 
questions which destroy old parties and erect new ones. Should the 
state join the Southern Confederacy which was being speedily estab- 
lished, or should it cleave to the Union in the hope that a compromise 
would adjust the sectional difficulties? For months a large majority of 
the people chose the latter alternative, and sternly held in check that 
portion of the population which favored secession. During the heated 
battle between these two factions from November, 1860, to April, 1861, 
in which public speeches, newspaper editorials, and pamphlets played 
an important part, old party lines gradually gave way to new groupings 
to which the terms Secessionists and Unionists were applied. 

Despite the secession of the Lower South and the pleas of visiting 
politicians from that section, the Unionists controlled the legislature for 
several months and refused to call a convention. Their strength rested 
upon the belief that a constitutional amendment, along the lines laid 
down by the Crittenden Compromise, would assure the people of the 
South that slavery would be safe from the attacks of the “abolition 
hordes.” So long as a majority of the people of North Carolina enter- 
tained this belief, the Secessionists held their public meetings and issued 
their newspaper editorials all in vain. Near the end of January, 1861, 
however, the Unionists were somewhat weakened by the growing fear 

2 Vance to “Cousin Kate,’ September 6, 1854, a typewritten copy of which is filed in 
the Zebulon B.‘Vance Papers, 1853-1869. (All manuscript sources for this monograph are 
filed in the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, North Carolina.) 


3 Richard H. Battle, “Z. B. Vance,” in Literary and Historical Activities in North 
Carolina, 1900-1905 (Raleigh, 1907), 379-83. 
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that the North would agree to no compromise, and the Secessionists 
gained enough strength in the legislature to pass a bill authorizing the 
people to determine whether or not a convention should be called to 
consider Federal relations. The proposal for a convention was rejected 
by a majority of only 194 out of 93,012 votes, while the vote in the 
same election for delegates to serve if the convention should be author- 
ized resulted in the choice of a safe majority opposed to secession.* 

In the weeks that followed, the Secessionists gained strength because 
of the collapse of the Washington Peace Conference, but it was not 
until the firing on Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call for troops that the 
Unionists were vanquished. These events made it certain that all efforts 
of compromise had failed and that North Carolina must make a prompt 
choice between the Confederacy and the Union. With amazing una- 
nimity the state chose the Confederacy. Public leaders who, like Vance, 
had been pleading for the Union began to solicit volunteers and lead 
them away to war. Governor John W. Ellis, an “original Secessionist,” 
seized the United States forts, arsenal, and mint, hurried troops to 
Virginia, and called the legislature into extra session. Meeting on 
May 1, the legislature approved the governor’s action and called a 
convention, which met twenty days later and on the first day of its 
session unanimously passed an ordinance of secession. 

With great enthusiasm the state entered the war. A large body of 
troops was raised, equipped, and sent to Virginia; extra appropriations 
were voted; the defenses on the coast were strengthened and new forts 
were built. The war had scarcely begun, however, before a series of 
military disasters fell upon North Carolina. During the latter part of 
August, 1861, a Federal squadron captured the forts guarding Hatteras 
Inlet, and opened the waters of Pamlico Sound to United States gun- 
boats. This spread fear throughout the eastern counties and caused 
heated criticism of the Confederate government and the state adminis- 
tration. Early in February, 1862, a Federal fleet of eighty vessels 

4 Ellis Letter Book, 1859-1861, pp. 392, 393. For a satisfactory survey of the discussion 
over secession, see J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina (New 
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carrying 15,000 men captured Roanoke Island, and then steamed up the 
sound and took Elizabeth City. Having forced an entrance into North 
Carolina, the United States forces speedily occupied several eastern 
counties and made their headquarters at Newbern, which they captured 
in March, 1862. 

This series of defeats on the coast greatly disheartened the people, 
who were already suffering from the economic dislocations caused by 
the war. All over the state the supplies of manufactured articles were 
quickly exhausted, and blockade-runners were never able to supply the 
need for imported products. The high prices charged for every com- 
modity, moreover, placed a great burden upon the poor, which caused 
discontent all over the state. The people had expected a short, summer- 
time war, not one which exhausted their resources and forced them to 
live on short rations. 

Since the voters usually blame their government for military defeats 
and the economic dislocations of war, this feeling of discontent boded 
only ill for the politicians in control of the state administration. Ever 
since the summer of 1861 the leaders of the old Whigs had been using 
the discontent to build up a political organization which they called the 
Conservative party. William W. Holden, who had been read out of the 
Democratic party in 1860 because he opposed secession, early assumed 
a leading place in the councils of this newly-formed party, for his 
Raleigh Standard had wide influence. He realized that the Secessionists 
in the state could perhaps be weakened by an attack upon their 
Confederate colleagues, and he therefore launched a campaign of criti- 
cism against the central government, especially for the passage of the 
Conscription Act in April, 1862. Slowly and adroitly he and the other 
leaders of the opposition built up the strength of the Conservative 
party, making the most of every unpopular action of their opponents, 
until in the spring of 1862 the Secessionists realized that they would 
have to fight with all their strength to retain control of the state in the 
August elections. Alarmed by the growing strength of the Conserva- 
tives, the Democrats abandoned their party name, called themselves 
Confederates, and appealed to the voters to quell partisan strife in the 
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midst of war by maintaining them in office.” The Confederate party 
newspapers agreed to support William Johnston, a railroad president 
of Charlotte and a Whig who had been an “original Secessionist.”* This 
candidate the Confederates hoped to elect unanimously, but Holden 
soon announced that Johnston would not be without opposition in the 
forthcoming election.” Public meetings, the favorite device of poli- 
ticians, were held in several counties and indicated a desire that 
Ex-Governor William A. Graham should contest the election with 
Johnston. Graham refused to run, however, and Holden and his 
Conservative associates were forced to choose another candidate. Realiz- 
ing the need for a popular candidate and one opposed to the state 
administration, they determined to bring forward the youthful Vance, 
a Unionist who, after raising a company of “Rough and Ready Guards,” 
had been elected colonel of the Twenty-sixth North Carolina Regiment. 
Once more the Conservatives held public meetings, this time the resolu- 
tions calling for the election of Vance.* With the star of his candidate 
rising, Holden pressed his advantage and obtained the co-operation of 
the Fayetteville Observer, one of the most influential Whig newspapers 
in the state. 

Thus it was that Vance sent his carefully worded letter of acceptance 
to the Observer and the Standard on June 16, 1862. Although the 
colonel’s supporters had hoped that his communication would outline 
the platform on which he would run, the letter studiously avoided 
commitments of any kind. Nor did Vance take any other part in the 
campaign, aside from making a few amiable speeches in the army. He 
remained with his regiment and allowed Holden and E. J. Hale, of the 
Fayetteville Observer, to conduct the campaign as they saw fit, never 
explaining his position to the voters and never, so far as the corre- 
spondence reveals, offering any suggestions or advice. But this silence 
on Vance’s part was no handicap to Holden who promptly appealed 
to the voters to elect the man who defended their homes. He pointed 

5 Raleigh Weekly State Journal, February 12, 1862. 

6 Charlotte Western Democrat, March 25, 1862. 


7 Raleigh Standard, quoted in Charlotte Western Democrat, April 15, 1862. 
8 Fayetteville Observer, June 9, 16, 1862. 
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to William Johnston, who was safely at home managing his railroad, 
while Vance was “in the face of the foe, with his sword drawn, ready 
for action.”® After showing the voters the contrast between Johnston 
and Vance, Holden then attacked the party supporting Johnston and 
charged that it was inefficient and corrupt in its management of state 
affairs. It had failed to clothe the North Carolina soldiers properly, 
he said, and was supporting numerous useless officers in the adjutant 
general’s department.*® In the hope of securing the votes of those who 
had grievances against the Confederate administration, the editor of 
the Standard blamed the Richmond authorities for many of the hard- 
ships of the war—high prices, conscription, military defeats, suffering 
of the soldiers, and the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. 

The newspapers which supported Johnston struck back at their 
opponents by attacking Holden and Vance. The editor of the Standard 
was roundly condemned for lashing ‘“‘the State into a bitter party 
contest” and persuading Vance, ‘‘one of the bitterest partisans in the 
State, and a gentleman of but moderate abilities, to lend all his influence 
in promoting the party quarrel.’** Since Vance was supported by those 
newspapers which had opposed secession until Lincoln’s proclamation, 
the editor of the State Journal declared that the issue was between 
Union and secession."? The Wilmington Journal saw the campaign as 
an attempt “to undo what has been done, to revive the old secession 
and anti-secession feud.”** As Vance was supported by foes of the 
Davis administration, moreover, the Confederate party press warned the 
voters that his election would be viewed by the North as a blow against 
the Confederacy. “Remember,” the Raleigh Register exclaimed, “if 
Zebulon Vance shall be elected Governor, the Yankees will claim it as 
indubitable sign that Yankee sentiment is in the ascendancy in the heart 
of the Southern Confederacy.’'* Both the Standard and the Fayetteville 

9 Raleigh Standard, quoted in Ashe, History of North Carolina, Il, 716. 

10 Raleigh Standard, quoted in Raleigh Weekly State Journal, July 23, 1862. 

11 Raleigh Weekly State Journal, June 25, 1862. 

12 Ibid., August 6, 1862. 
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Observer hotly objected to this interpretation of their action, and called 
upon the voters “‘to resent this monstrous calumny.’’** 

While attacking the loyalty of Vance’s supporters, the Confederate 
party press also assessed his ability and qualifications, and concluded 
that he was not fitted for the governorship. True, the Wilmington 
Journal observed, Vance was a popular stump speaker and hardly had 
a peer in the avocation of telling jokes, but these accomplishments 
would scarcely help administer the state’s difficult affairs.° In a similar 
vein the Raleigh Regzster disclosed its fear that Vance’s attempts to 
administer North Carolina’s business would be a failure, for the people 
of the state had no pressing need for “a good joke-teller in the Executive 
Chair.” 

In spite of all these appeals, the voters of the state and the soldiers 
in the army, by one of the most overwhelming majorities in the politi- 
cal history of North Carolina, repudiated the Confederate party and 
elected the thirty-two-year-old Vance to the governorship. Out of a 
total vote of 11,683, the soldiers gave Vance a majority of 3691,1* but 
not until the election in the counties a few days later did the crushing 
majority of his victory become apparent. Out of a total vote of 74,871*° 
(including the returns from the army), Vance received 54,423 and 
carried every county in the state except twelve. 

Northern newspapers commenting on the election observed with 
pleasure that a Unionist had defeated a Secessionist in North Carolina, 
and expressed the hope and belief that the state would soon re-enter 
the Union.”® Alarmed at this development, the Confederate press 
pledged its support to Vance and begged him to “‘cut loose altogether” 
from the “destructive clique’ which had elected him and show the 
world that North Carolina was loyal to the Confederacy.** 
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Although he had no intention of breaking away from his party, 
Vance pledged himself in his inaugural address, on the morning of 
September 8, to prosecute the war until the South obtained its inde- 
pendence. Far from repudiating secession, he endorsed in unequivocal 
language that initial step in the state’s effort to free itself from the 
North. He promised, moreover, to support the enforcement of the 
conscription law, which Holden had so bitterly criticized. In ringing 
tones he admonished the people of the state to forget party differences 
and unite to drive the invader from the South. “‘Let a new order of 
things take place,” he urged, “and, whilst the contest lasts, at least, let 
us see nothing, hear nothing, know nothing, but our country and its 
sufferings.’ 

Without a dissenting voice the press of both parties approved the 
inaugural and indicated its intention wholeheartedly to support the 
new governor. The Confederate party newspapers were especially 
delighted with the speech, for Vance’s endorsement of secession and 
conscription approved the cardinal points in their platform.?* The 
governor's pledge to prosecute the war until independence had been 
achieved met the enthusiastic support of both parties, and showed the 
somewhat deluded Northern press that the state had no intention of 
returning to the Union. 

With the pledged support of both the Conservative and the Con- 
federate parties, therefore, Vance began his administration, early turn- 
ing his attention to the problem of driving the United States troops 
from the soil of North Carolina. As a result of their victories at 
Hatteras, Roanoke Island, and Newbern, the Federal soldiers occupied 
every port in the state, except Wilmington, and held a number of 
important towns along the coast. Using Newbern as their headquarters 
they frequently raided the defenseless counties of eastern North Caro- 
lina, threatened the strategically important railroad between Wilming- 
ton and Weldon, and returned to the coast loaded with the spoils of 
their raids. To keep the United States forces confined to the extreme 


22 North Carolina Legislative Documents, 1862-1863, Doc. No. 18. 
28 See the Weekly Raleigh Register, September 10, 1862. 
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eastern counties and to hold the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad 
were the main objectives of Governor Vance and the Confederate war 
department. In order to protect this railroad, the Confederate govern- 
ment concentrated troops at Kinston, where they could keep a watchful 
eye upon the enemy at Newbern. This accomplished the main objective, 
but at times Federal raiding parties left their headquarters and gathered 
provisions in a number of counties before they could be driven back. 
Vance was the constant recipient of letters urging that more troops be 
sent to eastern North Carolina; and as he thought it his first duty to 
protect his people, the governor maintained a vigorous correspondence 
with the Richmond authorities, demanding that immediate reinforce- 
ments be sent whenever it seemed probable that the Federal troops 
would sally forth on a raid.** These urgent pleas for reinforcements 
were often made without considering the military situation in Virginia, 
and of course many of them could not be granted. The Confederate 
authorities learned after a few months, moreover, that Vance was apt 
to mistake a mere raiding party for a serious threat to the railroad, and 
his telegrams, therefore, were not always treated with the consideration 
he thought they deserved. 

After a series of false alarms, however, more than 10,000 Federals 
in December, 1862, left their headquarters at Newbern and marched 
towards Kinston. From Wilmington, where he was inspecting the 
fortifications when he heard of the movement, Vance hurried to Kins- 
ton, where he encouraged the Confederate troops and exerted himself 
to procure reinforcements. In an easy victory, the United States forces 
defeated the Confederates, captured Kinston, and moved towards Golds- 
boro. From Petersburg and Wilmington reinforcements were hurried to 
Goldsboro, where the Confederate troops were then concentrated. The 
Federals fell upon the defenders three miles below the town, burned the 
tailroad bridge, tore up four miles of track, and then beat a hasty 
retreat to Newbern. 


24 The War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. XVIII, 749-50; Vol. LI, Pt. II, 643, 644. 
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This successful raid stirred the North Carolina legislature and helped 
to persuade the lower house that the state should ignore the conscrip- 
tion laws and raise an army of its own. In his message to the legislature 
in the preceding month, Vance had complained that the Richmond 
government was not providing adequate protection for the coast. At 
that time he recommended that the legislature raise ‘“‘at least ten regi- 
ments of reserves, to be accepted for three or four months and dismissed 
in time to pitch their crops in the spring.”*° While considering this 
recommendation the joint committee on military affairs asked Vance 
to ascertain whether the Confederate government would arm the state 
troops and whether it would object if the proposed levy embraced those 
subject to conscription. Secretary James A. Seddon replied that no arms 
were available and that Davis would not relinquish his claim to the 
conscripts. The House of Commons, nevertheless, passed a bill which 
authorized the governor to raise a force of 10,000 men to be composed 
of ‘‘any persons over the age of eighteen years who are not now in the 
actual service of the Confederate States.’’° 

While this bill was under discussion and after it was passed by the 
House, the newspapers of the state entered into a lively debate over 
the merits of the proposed law. The Raleigh Standard was enthusiastic 
in its approval and asserted that the state would defend itself, even if it 
did find it necessary to take the men whom the Confederate government 
claimed as conscripts.2” The Charlotte Bulletin professed to see a 
conspiracy on the part of the legislature, and suggested that the Presi- 
dent should send a regiment to Raleigh and punish ‘‘every man engaged 
in the damnable plot.”’® The Richmond newspapers also took part in 
the debate and urged the legislature not to ‘‘point the path to anarchy 
and subjugation” by precipitating a conflict with the Confederate gov- 
ernment.” Vance remained silent while this discussion was proceeding, 

25 [bid., Ser. IV, Vol. II, 180-81. 
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and never revealed whether or not he opposed the bill which might 
have caused a grave conflict between the state and Confederate govern- 
ments. His attitude appears to have been of only academic importance, 
however, for in a few days after the end of the Christmas holidays the 
Senate called up the bill and defeated it on its second reading.*° 

This failure of the legislature to raise troops for the defense of the 
state made Vance all the more insistent that Davis send reinforcements. 
There were already about 31,000 Confederate soldiers in North Caro- 
lina, however, and Seddon felt that no more could be sent. He therefore 
advised that Vance call out the militia, but the governor was loath to 
take the citizens from their homes. ‘This situation was somewhat 
telieved by Lee’s magnificent offensive during the spring and summer 
of 1863, which so concerned the Federal high command that no 
additional troops were sent to North Carolina, and the eastern counties 
and the railroad remained secure from attack. 

Indeed, the United States troops were placed on the defensive and 
were forced to use much of their energy in withstanding the siege of 
Washington, North Carolina, an important town which they had occu- 
pied for many months. But the attempt of General D. H. Hill to starve 
out the garrison was not successful, and it was thought wiser to abandon 
the siege rather than to attempt the capture of the town by assault. 
Intensely interested in the defense of his state, Vance went down to 
the Confederate lines and remained until General Hill discontinued the 
siege. He then hurried back to Raleigh and again appealed for more 
troops to defend eastern North Carolina. “From Roanoke Island to 
the late siege of Washington,” he complained to Seddon, “‘the history 
of the war has been a succession of calamities in North Carolina. . . . 
I shall not pretend to say that our defense is intentionally neglected, but 
that it is very poorly provided for is a fact too patent to deny.”** 

At this time, however, Lee was girding himself for the campaign 
which carried the Confederacy to its high noon, and instead of sending 
troops to North Carolina it was necessary to withdraw a number of 
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regiments. Perhaps understanding the grand strategy which Lee and 
Davis were employing, Vance silenced his complaints and appeared 
contented for troops to be withdrawn from the state to strengthen Lee’s 
army. In an effort to replace the regiments taken from General Hill’s 
command, Davis issued a requisition to Vance for 7000 men to serve 
within the limits of the state for six months, and Vance sent out his call 
for the troops. A few days later, however, Lee’s defeat at Gettysburg 
induced Davis to issue an order for the enrollment of all conscripts up 
to forty-five years of age. Believing that the state could not bear the 
drain imposed by both the call for the militia and the President’s order 
for the remainder of the conscripts, Vance then revoked his call for 
the 7000 men.*? As Davis had given no assurance that the new con- 
scripts would be used to defend North Carolina, the governor turned 
to the legislature and prevailed upon it to abolish the obsolete militia 
system and create a “Guard for Home Defence,” which consisted of all 
males between the ages of eighteen and fifty years who were exempt 
from service in the Confederate army.** More than 25,000 men were 
finally enrolled and placed under the authority of the governor, to be 
used for the defense of the state.** 

The legislature had scarcely provided for the Home Guards before 
the Federals awoke from their inactivity and spread consternation 
throughout the eastern counties. On July 6, a detachment of 800 
cavalrymen entered Warsaw, located on the Wilmington and Weldon 
Railroad, where they cut the telegraph wires, burned 20,000 pounds of 
government bacon, and tore up a mile or more of the track. The arrival 
of Confederate troops led to their hasty retreat, but in the northeastern 
counties a similar raid was executed at the same time. With a large 
force, the enemy burned Williamston, occupied Tarboro, and finally 
came to a halt at Rocky Mount. Swiftly they burned a cotton factory, 
the railroad bridge on the Wilmington and Weldon line, and captured 
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two carloads of munitions and 30,000 pounds of bacon. ‘The Federal 
column then returned to its strong fortifications along the coast.* 

This raid greatly alarmed the interior cities of the state, especially 
Raleigh, which was located scarcely forty miles west of the railroad. 
Vance called the citizens together and urged them to throw up fortifica- 
tions around the city and to enroll themselves into voluntary companies 
for the defense of their homes. For a while the capital was busy with 
defensive preparations,* but the city remained unmolested. Indeed, the 
entire eastern part of the state was remarkably quiet during the re- 
mainder of the year. No important engagement occurred on the North 
Carolina coast until January, 1864, when an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to capture the Federal stronghold at Newbern. Early in April, 
General Lee decided that another attack should be launched against the 
enemy in North Carolina, this time at Plymouth, a point which had 
been occupied by the Federals for about a year. When this venture met 
with complete success, President Davis thought that another attack 
should be made upon Newbern. Late in April, therefore, General 
R. F. Hoke left Plymouth, captured Washington with little difficulty, 
and was poised for an assault upon Newbern, when he was ordered to 
proceed to Petersburg and help protect that city from Butlet’s attack. 
This marked the end of the Confederate offensive in North Carolina. 
No longer could Lee’s army, weakened by desertion and death, send 
detachments to dislodge the Federals from the coast of the state. Until 
the attack upon Wilmington in December, 1864, there was no necessity 
for sending troops to defend North Carolina, and Vance almost ceased 
his calls for reinforcements during the summer of 1864. In the mean- 
time, he found many other duties to occupy his crowded hours—duties 
which were not connected so intimately with the military defense of 
his state. 

Besides defending the state from advancing Federal troops, the young 
governor had the additional duty of increasing the ranks of the Con- 
federate armies and returning deserters to their regiments. With great 
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zeal he began a campaign to enroll all the conscripts in North Carolina 
and to send them to the armies. Militia officers in all the counties 
collected the men who were liable to conscription, and when threats 
were made to resist the unpopular law, Vance promptly issued a 
proclamation against the recalcitrants and warned that he would use 
the full power of the state to put them in the ranks.*’ So energetically 
did the governor work, that by 1864 North Carolina had sent 21,348 
conscripts to the Confederate armies—about 7000 more than any other 
state.** This was not a free gift to the Confederacy, however, for Vance 
demanded in return that the Richmond authorities should do all in their 
power to lighten his task of enforcing an unpalatable law. He was 
especially embarrassed by the acts of some Confederate officers, who 
arbitrarily assigned the conscripts to certain regiments without any 
consideration for their wishes. This caused considerable discontent, for 
Vance had been authorized to promise the conscripts that they could 
join any regiment they chose. With asperity he reminded the conscript 
commander of the violated promise. “I desire to sustain the Conft. 
Govt. with all my power,” he wrote, “but certainly don’t intend to assist 
it in duping the soldiers in defiance of its own published orders.”** Only 
after appealing directly to Davis,“° however, did the governor obtain 
the assurance that the conscripts would be assigned to regiments of 
their choice.** 

This controversy over the enforcement of the conscription act was 
scarcely allayed before Vance was angered by the appointment of 
Colonel T. P. August, a native of Virginia, as commandant of conscripts 
for North Carolina. Feeling that this appointment “smacks of dis- 
courtesy toward our people,” the governor protested to Secretary Seddon 
and demanded that August be replaced by a North Carolinian.” The 
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state delegation in Congress also complained of the appointment, but 
like Vance it could suggest the name of no North Carolinian to replace 
August. The unwelcome Virginian, therefore, remained until Major 
Peter Mallett, who had been wounded, could resume his duties.*® 

There were no controversies with the Confederate government, how- 
ever, when Vance exerted himself to return deserters to the ranks; 
instead the governor ran afoul of the decisions of a state judge and 
found himself accused of trampling the judiciary under foot. By the time 
Vance assumed the governorship, the evil of desertion had attained a 
menacing aspect, especially as it related to the North Carolina regi- 
ments.** Shortly after he was inaugurated, the governor ordered the state 
militia to arrest deserters wherever they could be found, and by the 
spring of 1863 these militiamen were guarding all fords, ferries, and 
public highways.** Just when valuable efficiency in this work had been 
accomplished, a clash between deserters and the militia occurred in 
Yadkin County, which led to important legal repercussions. As two of 
the militia officers were killed, the deserters were captured and charged 
with murder. On a writ of habeas corpus, however, they were released 
by Chief Justice R. M. Pearson, who declared that Vance had no legal 
authority to enforce Confederate laws. News of Pearson’s decision soon 
reached the army, where it created the impression that the conscription 
laws had been declared unconstitutional. Many soldiers left their regi- 
ments, therefore, and flocked to North Carolina, confidently expecting 
to receive protection from the civil authorities. Although Vance was 
importuned to exert pressure on the chief justice, he refused to do so; 
but he did evade the decision and continued to employ militia for the 
arrest of deserters.** In July, 1863, the legislature overruled Pearson’s 
decision by giving the governor the specific authority to arrest deserters 
from the Confederate armies. During the same month, however, it 
abolished the militia and created the ‘Guard for Home Defence.” Be- 
lieving that he had the same authority over this organization as he had 
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over the militia, Vance used it extensively for the arrest of deserters, but 
once more the chief justice interposed. In habeas corpus proceedings 
Pearson declared that Vance could not use the Home Guard for the 
arrest of deserters, because the legislature had not given him that 
authority.*” Although he was willing to abide by the chief justice’s 
decision in the particular case it decided, Vance refused to accept it as a 
precedent and continued to use the Home Guard to arrest deserters. 
Only a decision by a majority of the Supreme Court, he believed, could 
finally adjudicate the case and settle the question of law involved.** The 
legislature once more came to the governor’s rescue, and gave him the 
authority to employ the Home Guard to arrest deserters and recalcitrant 
conscripts.*° 

Fortunately for the Confederate service, however, Vance had not 
depended solely upon armed forces in his efforts to return deserters 
during the critical year of 1863. He freely drew upon his powerful 
personal and official influence in his efforts to keep the North Carolina 
regiments full, and by a series of strongly-worded proclamations he 
urged the absent soldiers to return to their commands. Late in January 
the governor issued a proclamation which promised amnesty to all 
deserters who should return by February 10 and threatened those who 
remained in hiding with the full penalties of military law.°° During 
the course of the next few weeks, many deserters returned to their 
regiments. But after a few months, the effect of this proclamation wore 
off, and at the urgent request of General Hill, the governor issued 
another. Vigorously he denounced those who harbored and encouraged 
deserters. “No plea can excuse it,’ Vance said. ‘The father or the 
brother who does it should be shot instead of his deluded victim, for 
he deliberately destroys the soul and manhood of his own flesh and 
blood.” Then he dwelt upon the punishment which an outraged public 
would visit upon the deserters and their friends at the end of the war 
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and when “the land will be full of veteran soldiers.’”** Once more the 
deserters took advantage of Vance’samnesty and large numbers returned 
to the armies. The disastrous defeats which the Confederacy suffered in 
July, 1863, however, caused desertion to increase enormously, in spite 
of the governor's later efforts to keep the North Carolinians in the army. 
While Vance was willing to aid the Confederate government by 
enrolling conscripts and returning deserters, he was insistent, neverthe- 
less, that the Richmond authorities should exert their war power with 
due regard for the rights of North Carolina and with especial considera- 
tion for her civil law.’ Tirelessly and with a fair measure of success, 
the young governor protested against the illegal activities of Con- 
federate military forces. Hearing that ‘‘a parcel of armed soldiers from 
Georgia” had seized and carried off three citizens of Cherokee County, 
Vance issued orders to officers of that county “‘to call out the militia and 
shoot the first man who attempts to perpetrate a similar outrage.’** At 
about this same time (in the spring of 1863) a Confederate officer, 
Colonel J. A. Keith, captured and killed thirteen men and boys who had 
been accused of robbing the stores and houses of a small mountain 
town. Angered by what he considered to be the murder of civilians, 
Vance demanded that Keith be punished. While an investigation was 
pending, however, the officer resigned and escaped punishment, despite 
the governor’s later attempts to try him for murder.™* | 
Throughout most of the war, Vance was embarrassed by the adminis- 
tration’s policy of arresting North Carolina citizens who were suspected 
of disloyalty, transporting them to Salisbury or Richmond, imprisoning 
them without making specific charges, and finally releasing the accused 
persons without bringing them to trial. The governor considered this 
conduct to be in defiance of North Carolina’s civil law and a violation 
of the rights of her citizens; and in numerous bluntly-worded letters he 
demanded that the citizens of the state be given a prompt and fair trial 
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when they were arrested by agents of the central government.” The 
most serious conflict with the Confederate government over the legal 
tights of North Carolina citizens, however, came when the Richmond 
administration began its policy of ignoring adverse decisions of state 
judges. In the spring of 1863, this conflict opened with the case of 
John W. Irvin, and for more than a year it strained the relations of the 
two governments. His substitute having become liable to conscription 
by an extension of the military age, Irvin was arrested and placed in a 
camp of instruction. He appealed to Chief Justice Pearson for a writ 
of habeas corpus and was released, but Seddon ordered that no attention 
be paid to the decision.*° The enrolling officer in North Carolina 
therefore arrested Irvin again. As soon as he heard of this action, Vance 
wrote crisply to Secretary Seddon: “I wish to inform you or rather to 
remind you that although the War Dept. may not be bound by the 
decisions of the State Courts, yet the Executive of that State is. . . . an 
attempt on the part of Confederate officers to seize citizens in defiance 
of their decisions, . . . might lead to unpleasant and unprofitable con- 


°* Seddon replied with several pages of closely-reasoned 


sequences.” 
argument, tending to prove that the state courts had no authority to 
accept jurisdiction of the case,°* but he acquiesced when the North 
Carolina Supreme Court affirmed Pearson’s decision and released Irvin.” 

Early in 1864, when Congress had abolished substitution and had 
made the principals of substitutes liable to service, Vance and Seddon 
once more exchanged threatening letters. In the case of Edward S. 
Walton, Pearson declared that Congress had no authority to violate the 
contract made with principals of substitutes, and Walton was accord- 
ingly discharged. A few weeks later, similar cases came before Justices 
W. H. Battle and Charles Manly, who refused to issue the writ of habeas 
corpus on the ground that Congress had suspended it. In the meantime, 
Pearson ignored the suspension of the writ and continued to release the 
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principals. Many enrolling officers, however, paid no attention to his 
decision and hustled their prisoners off to Raleigh,°* where Governor 
Vance was confronted with a serious problem. Should he allow the 
central authorities to disregard the state judiciary, or should he protect 
the men who had been released by Pearson? As he was at that time 
running for re-election, he felt it wise to show the people that he would 
not bow to Confederate military authority. On the other hand, he did 
not wish to deprive the army of sorely needed reinforcements, nor did 
he desire to precipitate a conflict with the central government. He 
therefore adopted a course of action which brought him political 
support, but which was not likely to result in a serious clash between the 
two governments. Loudly he protested against the “usurpations’’ of the 
military; with letters and telegrams, which were later published for 
the enlightenment of the voters, Vance threatened resistance to the 
enrolling officers. “If the man is discharged,” he wrote Seddon, “I am 
bound to protect him, and if the process of the court is resisted I am 
forced by my oath of office to summon the military power of the State 
to enforce it.”°? A few days later Vance telegraphed the secretary of 
war: “The enrolling officers are arresting men who have been dis- 
charged by competent Judicial Authority. Will you for the sake of 
about eighty (80) men force me to resist. I warn you of the conse- 
quences.’’** Even before this telegram was received, Seddon had already 
sent assurance that no more men would be arrested who had been 
discharged by Pearson.* The controversy was finally settled in June, 
1864, when the Supreme Court, by a two to one decision, overruled the 
chief justice and upheld the constitutionality of the act conscripting the 
principals of substitutes.® 

The execution of judicial decisions was not the only way in which 
Vance attempted to maintain the civil law and the sovereignty of his 
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state. Throughout his governorship he insisted upon his authority to 
exempt from military service all the officers whom he considered neces- 
sary to administer the affairs of the state. This position, he explained 
soon after he became governor, was not only necessary to the adminis- 
tration of the government, “but due to the rights and dignity of the 
sovereign State over whose destinies I have the honor to preside.”® 
“God forbid,” he wrote a few weeks later, “that the rights, honor, and 
the existence itself of the States should rest only upon the grace and 
mercy of a bureau of conscription.”*’ Informed that the Confederate 
laws did not exempt all the officers whom he considered necessary, 
Vance appealed to the North Carolina delegation in Congress and 
insisted that the exemption laws be modified. Early in 1863 the gover- 
nor’s desire was gratified, for Congress passed an act which exempted 
“all State officers whom the Governor of any State may claim to have 
exempted for the due administration of the government and laws 
thereof.”** Vance promptly compiled a list of state officers, which 
included justices of the peace, county trustees, solicitors, and a number 
of other petty officials.°° Even this generous list was later expanded, 
and in November, 1864, Vance demanded, and in some instances 
obtained, the exemption of “any and all persons in the actual employ 
of the State.’’° In this way, he exempted many workers in cotton and 
woolen factories where the state had contracts for the manufacture 
of clothing. 

Although accurate figures are not available, it is certain that Vance 
exempted thousands of men as necessary state officers. The three reports 
which were submitted to the bureau of conscription varied, in the order 
of their submission, from 25,500 to 5153, but there can be no doubt, 
whatever the correct figure was, that not all the men were “necessary 
state officers.” Many were exempted for political and personal reasons,” 
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and some were withheld from the Confederacy simply as an assertion of 
state sovereignty.” 

While protecting his people from the arbitrary acts of the Con- 
federate government, and at the same time maintaining the sovereignty 
of his state, Vance had the additional duty of clothing the North 
Carolina soldiers in the Southern armies. Continuing the arrangement 
by which the state clothed its own troops and received commutation 
money from the Confederacy, Vance made contracts with the North 
Carolina factories and attempted to monopolize the resources of his 
state."* Since he found the domestic production somewhat inadequate,”* 
he looked around for a better source of supply; and his eye, at the 
suggestion of Adjutant General James G. Martin, rested approvingly 
upon the rich resources of the British Isles. Would it not be profitable, 
Martin asked, if the state purchased steamships, transported cotton to 
England, and imported clothing and other supplies through the block- 
ade? Vance agreed to the plan and employed John White, a merchant 
of Warrenton, to act as state agent in England. After making a contract 
with White, the governor obtained the legislature’s consent to the 
venture and also an appropriation of $2,000,000 for the purchase of 
cotton.” Since the cotton could not be transported to England until a 
ship was purchased, Vance authorized White to raise the necessary 
funds by the sale of cotton warrants. 

Accompanied by Colonel T. M. Crossan, who had been commissioned 
to purchase a ship, White boarded a blockade-runner at Wilmington, 
and early in 1863 arrived in England.” After attempting for more 
than five months to raise funds he finally negotiated a loan in May with 
Alexander Collie and Company of London and Manchester, which 
amounted to approximately £100,000. Colonel Crossan bought the 
steamer Clyde, rechristened it the Advance, loaded it with about 125 
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tons of assorted merchandise, and on May 30 started the blockade- 
running operations of the state.”* Aided by D. K. McRae, another agent 
whom Vance had employed,” White remained in England and con- 
tinued his purchases of clothing.** These were shipped to Bermuda, 
where Colonel Crossan waited with the Advance and ran them into 
Wilmington. On his outward voyages Crossan carried large cargoes of 
cotton to Bermuda, which were reshipped to England and there sold 
by White. After working steadily for nearly six months, shipping 
clothing to Bermuda and making contracts for future delivery, White 
concluded that he had fulfilled his mission, and in December, 1863, 
he returned to North Carolina. Before his departure from England, 
however, he signed a tentative agreement with Alexander Collie, by 
the terms of which the state was to purchase one-fourth interest in four 
vessels owned by Collie.** A copy of the contract was sent to Vance, 
who promptly signed it and obtained the legislature’s consent. 

These new arrangements had scarcely been completed before Vance 
sold a half interest in the Advance, making a handsome profit on the 
sale. Of the four vessels authorized by the contract with Collie, the 
Don and the Hansa were immediately placed in the service, and the 
Annie followed a few weeks later, while the fourth was never sent. 
With four ships partly owned by the state, the governor was in a good 
position to ship large quantities of cotton to Bermuda and to run in 
the immense supplies which had been purchased by White and McRae. 
So well did this arrangement work that Vance was able to clothe the 
North Carolina soldiers and still have a surplus of 60,000 uniforms in 
February, 1864.°° By the end of the war this surplus had grown to 
92,000 uniforms,** but Vance made only feeble efforts to reduce it by 
distributing the clothing to Lee’s and Johnston’s tattered armies. 

While he was adding to the resources of his state, the governor also 
paid attention to his own depleted fortunes. On the vessels partly 
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owned by North Carolina, he shipped out thirty or more bales of 
cotton“ and had the proceeds—about $5000 in gold—credited to his 
account on Collie’s books, where they remained until after the war 
ended.** 

Soon after Vance purchased one-fourth interest in Collie’s steamers 
and sold one-half interest in the Advance, the Confederate government 
adopted blockade regulations which forced all privately owned ships to 
rent one half of their cargo space to the Confederacy. After great 
exertion, the governor persuaded the Richmond authorities to release 
the Advance from the regulations, but the Doz, the Hansa, and the 
Annie remained subject to their toll. Vance and the other Southern 
governors then entered into a spirited campaign to force the repeal of 
the regulations.*° After Davis had vetoed one bill,*’ Congress passed 
another in March, 1865, which exempted vessels partly owned or 
chartered by a state. This was an empty victory, however, for the port 
of Wilmington was closed and Charleston was so closely guarded that 
blockade-running was rapidly dwindling in importance. Both the Don 
and the Advance, moreover, had been captured by the enemy. 

Despite the effect of the regulations, the governor’s policy of block- 
ade-running was remarkably successful. The North Carolina soldiers 
were comfortably clothed, and the people of the state received many 
manufactured articles of which the operation of the war had deprived 
them.** As a financial venture, blockade-running was not a very profit- 
able one, for at the close of the war the Confederacy owed the state 
several millions of dollars for clothing which had been furnished to 
the troops; but in adding to the resources of the state and the Southern 
armies, Vance’s policy was eminently successful. 

Solicitous as he was for the comfort of the North Carolina soldiers, 
Vance never forgot the plight of their families, and throughout his 
administration he made earnest efforts to relieve the suffering which 
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the war brought to them. Under any circumstances, the depression 
caused by the war would have resulted in widespread suffering, but as 
speculators entered the market and bought up supplies of food and 
clothing, the lot of the poor became almost intolerable. As a result of 
the activities of the speculators and the depreciation of the currency, 
price levels rose steadily throughout the war. Soon after he became 
governor, Vance determined to relieve the suffering of his people by 
striking directly at what he considered to be a primary cause—the 
activities of the speculators who bought supplies of food and clothing 
and held them for a rise in prices.*° From the legislature, he received 
permission to place an embargo on food and clothing,” and for nearly 
a year it was illegal to ship certain necessities from the state except for 
public use. This had little real effect upon speculation, however, and 
the governor turned to other causes of the economic depression. Realiz- 
ing that the mountain counties were suffering because their labor supply 
had been drained into the army, he tried vainly to persuade the Con- 
federate authorities that the conscription laws should be modified in the 
western part of the state.°** The exigencies of the service would not 
allow it,°* however. Since the execution of the impressment laws also 
caused great suffering in the mountains, Vance demanded that the 
people be not forced to support a “large lot of broken down Cavalry 
horses.”*® “When the question of starvation,” he wrote, “is narrowed 
down to women and children on the one side and some worthless 
cavalry horses on the other I can have no difficulty in making a choice. 
Unless they are removed soon I shall be under the painful necessity of 
calling out the militia of adjoining counties and driving them from the 
State.”°* The horses were moved, but only after great delay.” 
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These attempts to relieve suffering by striking directly at the causes 
largely failed. It was well, therefore, that Vance started early in the 
war to aid his people by supplying them with some of the necessities of 
life which the conflict had made scarce in North Carolina. Continuing 
the salt works on the coast, which had been set up early in the war, 
the state administration manufactured and sent to the counties about 
5000 bushels per month,** which was sold at about one third of the 
market price. By December, 1862, more than 21,000 bushels had been 
distributed to the counties,’ and by June, 1864, this amount was in- 
creased to about 130,000 bushels.°® The works continued to relieve the 
necessities of the people until late in 1864, when the conscription of 
their employees brought them to a close.*® 

Following his policy of rendering direct aid to the poor, Vance 
constructed cribs along the North Carolina Railroad, made arrange- 
ments for storing large supplies of corn and pork, and then asked the 
legislature for an appropriation to help care for the soldiers’ families.*°° 
With the money thus appropriated he bought food supplies and sold 
them to the counties at cost, they in turn giving the food to the wives 
and children of soldiers. In subsequent sessions, the legislature made 
direct gifts to the poor totaling $6,000,000, each appropriation being 
given to the counties according to their white population.’ 

The governor’s efforts to relieve the suffering of his people had 
important political effects upon both Vance and the Confederacy. They 
gave him a hold upon the affections and gratitude of the voters that 
made it easier for him to defeat the peace movement which was led by 
Holden, and enabled him to keep the state true to the Confederacy 
when it appeared even to him that the Tar Heels were sick of the war 
and ready to accept any peace which the North would give. 
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There had been murmurings of discontent in North Carolina as early 
as July, 1861, but it was not until early in 1863 that disaffection 
attained serious proportions. The impressment of property, tithing 
laws, and the conscription of men made many people dissatisfied with 
their government and long for peace. For some time these discontented 
elements were without leadership, but in the spring of 1863 they found 
a leader in Holden, editor of the Raleigh Standard. Never overlooking 
an opportunity to criticize the Richmond authorities, he eagerly led the 
malcontents and demanded that Davis open negotiations for peace.’® 
Although denying that he favored ‘reunion with our enemies or . . . 
submission to them,’*® he never defined the peace terms which he 
would accept, and many newspapers of the state were convinced that 
he was working for a reconstruction of the Union." 

While Holden was pleading for peace and denouncing the Con- 
federate government for not opening negotiations with a victorious 
enemy, a large number of public meetings were held in the central and 
western counties of the state during August, 1863, in which resolutions 
were passed demanding that the authorities negotiate for peace. Prob- 
ably instigated by Holden, these meetings denounced the abuses grow- 
ing out of some Confederate laws and called for a state convention, 
which in some unexplained manner was to obtain an “honorable 
peace." 

This widespread discontent had a direct effect upon the fortunes of 
the Confederacy. Thousands of North Carolinians deserted from the 
armies, and some who were caught confessed that reading the Standard 
had induced them to abandon their comrades.*°° The people at home 
wrote numerous letters to the soldiers urging them to desert.” News 
of the disaffection reached the North, where it was confidently believed 
that North Carolina was on the verge of secession from the Confeder- 
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acy.*°* Alarmed by the evil effects of the peace movement, almost the 
entire state press joined in attacks upon Holden and warned the people 
that independence could be won only by defeating the Northern 
armies.°° These newspapers also insisted that Vance denounce the 
peace movement and break away from Holden, but for months the 
governor could not reconcile himself to the idea of repudiating the man 
who had been so instrumental in electing him in 1862. Although 
privately he was fiercely opposed to the movement, for political reasons 
Vance refrained from making his views public.’ 

Some of the officers and men of the Confederate army, however, did 
not hesitate to take direct action. On the evening of September 9, 1863, 
a detachment of soldiers from Benning’s brigade attacked the office of 
the Standard, destroyed the furniture, and scattered the type in the 
streets. On the following morning a mob of Raleigh citizens advanced 
on the State Journal office and by way of retaliation scattered the type 
and smashed the presses of that newspaper." 

Holden soon resumed publication and began a campaign to elect 
peace Representatives to Congress. Of the ten candidates who were 
elected, eight were new and five or six of them were pledged to obtain 
an honorable peace. Emboldened by this victory, the editor of the 
Standard then insisted that the Southern states call conventions for the 
negotiation of peace.*? These demands for a state convention alarmed 
Vance, and he wrote to Davis that perhaps the Confederate government 
should try to open negotiations. Davis replied that the Richmond 
administration had made “three distinct efforts to communicate with 
the authorities at Washington,” all of which had been unsuccessful. 
Perhaps, he concluded, Vance could weaken the disaffection in North 
Carolina if he would publicly repudiate Holden.‘ 

A few days before he received this letter, however, Vance had already 
made up his mind to break away from Holden. Late in December, he 
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heard that the editor intended to support a movement to call a state 
convention, and that if Vance should not favor it his re-election in 
August, 1864, would be opposed. Believing that a convention and 
separate negotiations for peace would be ruinous to the South, the 
governor resolutely decided to oppose the movement with all his in- 
fluence.*** Having ended his vaccilation and decided to oppose Holden’s 
peace movement, Vance made preparations to launch a speaking tour 
that would carry his message far and wide. With a boldness that was 
in sharp contrast with his hesitation of 1863, the governor began his 
speaking tour on February 22 in Wilkesboro—a mountain town which 
was in the very heart of the disaffected region. Before a crowd of 2000 
persons, with soberness mingled with levity and jest, Vance appealed 
to the people to support the Confederacy and trust it to negotiate a 
peace in due time. The convention which had been proposed, he said, 
would involve the state ‘in a new war—a bloodier conflict than that 
which we now deplore.” The North and the South would make a 
battleground of the state, and all hopes for Southern independence 
would be dead.** 

This speech was mild and conciliatory and appealed to many preju- 
dices of his audience, but on the question of calling a convention he 
was firm. Published by many of the newspapers, this address drew 
praise from all quarters. The Democratic press flocked to his standard 
and made it clear that their party would not put a candidate in the field. 
After reading the speech, Holden announced that he would oppose 
Vance for the governorship, and would obtain a speedy peace if he 
were elected. Like an electrical storm, Vance’s Wilkesboro speech 
cleared the air. There would be two gubernatorial candidates—one 
pledged to bring peace by calling a convention, the other appealing to 
the people to stand by their government and help it win independence. 

Continuing his campaign, Vance appeared in the Army of Northern 
Virginia early in March and spoke to the different North Carolina 
brigades. Explaining his opposition to the convention movement, the 
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governor made a series of patriotic addresses in which the jokes for 
which he became famous assumed an important part. When he returned 
to North Carolina he found many invitations to speak to the people, 
some of which suggested that he and Holden appear on the same 
platform. The editor of the Standard, however, excused himself from 
a joint canvass on the ground that he did not care to add to the excite- 
ment of the times by “‘haranguing the people for their votes.”**° Vance 
therefore accepted the invitations alone and covered the state in an 
unprecedented speaking tour. On April 23 he appeared in Fayetteville, 
where he launched a vigorous attack upon Holden and accused him of 
attempting to lead North Carolina into internecine warfare." During 
May, the governor spoke at Asheboro, Carthage, Pittsboro, Graham, 
and Raleigh. He paused at the capital city for a brief rest, and then set 
out for the western part of the state early in June, where he addressed 
the people at Greensboro, Lexington, Salisbury, Concord, Shelby, Ashe- 
ville, Lenoir, Yadkinville, and other towns. 

While Vance was carrying the campaign directly to the people, 
Holden attempted to defend himself by thundering at the governor 
through the columns of the Standard. He charged that Vance’s ad- 
ministration was wasteful and corrupt,’** that he was neglecting the 
duties of his office while “haranguing the people for their votes,’*’® and 
that he had abandoned his party and gone over to the Secessionists.**° 
As for himself, Holden disclaimed any intention of taking North 
Carolina out of the Confederacy, and insisted that a convention would 
not be called for that purpose. 

Although all except three of the newspapers in the state were united 
in their condemnation of Holden, perhaps the most effective work was 
done by the Raleigh Conservative, which Vance established to act as 
his organ. In the columns of this newspaper, the governor and his 
friends conducted an adroit campaign which was well calculated to 
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make deep inroads into Holden’s followers. Again and again the 
Conservative reminded the voters that the governor stood for the 
supremacy of the civil law, that he objected to many policies of the 
Confederacy, and that he, too, yearned for peace but would not bring 
infamy to his people to obtain it.” 

As the campaign drew to a close, it became apparent that Holden 
would be defeated. Nearly all the newspapers were opposed to him; 
the legislature, with only five dissenting votes, endorsed Vance’s ad- 
ministration; and only one member of Congress supported the editor's 
candidacy. When the soldiers voted on July 28, it was clearly shown 
that Holden had lost his power ‘‘to kill and make alive.” Out of a 
total of 15,033 votes cast in the army, the governor received 13,209. 
A crushing defeat for Holden was thus foretold. This defeat was made 
a reality on August 4 when the citizens of the state went to the polls 
and gave Vance a total vote of 57,873,” while Holden received 14,432 
and carried only three counties—Randolph, Johnston, and Wilkes.’ 
Vance’s triumphant victory showed that, although the people of North 
Carolina might stir uneasily and grumble, they had no intention of 
making a separate peace and would continue to support the Con- 
federacy. ‘““My Competitor, a bold and popular demagogue,” Vance 
wrote to Alexander Collie, “‘ made the issue distinctly of peace on terms 
less than independence and I have beaten him worse than any man was 
ever beaten in North Carolina.’ 

Vance’s difficulties were not ended, however, with Holden’s defeat. 
The Confederate cause, which he had so ably upheld on the stump, was 
sinking on the battlefield. Realizing that Lee’s army must be strength- 
ened and that the despondent people of North Carolina must be 
cheered, the governor issued a proclamation on August 24, appealing 
to the deserters to return to their regiments and urging the citizens at 
home to support wholeheartedly the Confederate cause.’ In obedience 
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to this proclamation and the amnesty it promised, a number of deserters 
returned to the armies, but Vance’s action had little effect upon the 
despondency of his people. The fall of Atlanta and Lee’s desperate 
condition before Petersburg seemed to prove that the South was making 
its last stand, and this impression was heightened when a Federal fleet 
and land force pounded the defenses of Fort Fisher into bits and 
captured that strategic post in January, 1865. With the port of Wil- 
mington closed, and the capture of the city itself merely a matter of 
time, the people of the state nearly abandoned themselves to despair. 
In another effort to cheer his people and to return the thousands of 
deserters, Vance once more issued a vigorous proclamation, asserting 
that the Confederacy could still win its independence and reminding 
the people of the horrors of subjugation.’ 

These proclamations, however, had little effect upon the broken spirit 
of North Carolina. As Sherman, after having devastated Georgia, 
marched through South Carolina, a feeling akin to panic passed over 
the state and had its reverberations in Richmond, where a group of 
congressmen thought the war could be ended if Vance could be per- 
suaded to withdraw the troops of North Carolina from the Confederate 
armies. William A. Graham carried this message to the governor, but 
Vance indignantly and profanely refused to issue an order which he 
believed would attach eternal infamy to North Carolina.**’ 

In the meantime, Sherman entered the state, captured Fayetteville, 
made a junction with General John M. Schofield at Goldsboro, and 
began a march on the state capital. Richmond having been evacuated, 
Raleigh was the only capital city still in the hands of the Confederates, 
and for a while preparations were made to defend it. On April 10, 
however, General Joseph E. Johnston received a dispatch from Davis 
announcing Lee’s surrender, and Johnston gave Vance notice that the 
army would abandon Raleigh and retire to the western part of the state. 
The governor hurriedly transferred the state records and the huge 
military and commissary stores which he had accumulated to depots at 
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Graham, Greensboro, and Salisbury, where in the course of a few days 
they were pillaged by both the Confederates and the Federals. Knowing 
that Raleigh must be captured and hoping to secure the safety of its 
inhabitants and the state’s buildings, the governor on April 12 sent 
Graham and D. L. Swain on a mission to Sherman to obtain a promise 
of leniency. When the commissioners reached Sherman’s headquarters, 
however, that officer politely detained them until the following day. 
Not knowing what treatment to expect and hearing that Graham and 
Swain were being held, Vance mounted his horse at midnight on 
April 12 and left the city, making his way to Hillsboro. There Graham 
found him two days later and assured him that Sherman, who had 
entered Raleigh with comparatively little damage to the city, would not 
molest him if he returned. But Vance had received an urgent summons 
from Davis, and accordingly he declined to return to Raleigh. He met 
Davis in Charlotte, where he listened to the suggestion that he accom- 
pany the president to the trans-Mississippi West and there continue the 
war. Believing that the Confederacy was doomed, he refused to enter 
into such a hopeless undertaking, and went to Greensboro with the 
intention of returning to Raleigh. The Confederate officers, however, 
would not allow him to pass through the lines while negotiations 
between Sherman and Johnston were pending.’ 

On April 26, Johnston surrendered his army, and two days later 
Vance issued his last proclamation to the people of North Carolina, 
urging them to remain quietly in their homes, obey the laws, and exert 
themselves to preserve order.’*”? He then surrendered himself to General 
Schofield, but that officer had no orders for his arrest and allowed the 
governor to go to Statesville, where his wife and children were staying. 
Arriving in Statesville on May 4, Vance remained quietly with his 
family until May 13, when a cavalry command, executing President 
Johnson’s orders, arrested him and sent him under guard to Washing- 
ton. Although no formal charge was ever lodged against him, Vance 
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was incarcerated in the Old Capitol Prison, sharing a small cell with 
John Letcher, ex-governor of Virginia. He remained in this close 
confinement until July 6, 1865, when he was paroled and allowed to 
return to North Carolina.**° Handicapped by political disabilities, Vance 
could only look on helplessly during the next few years while Carpet- 
baggers and Scalawags controlled the state government and burdened 
its people with a heavy debt. As soon as he was pardoned, however, 
he once more entered politics and helped to drive the Republicans from 
power. Remembering his administration during the Civil War, the 
voters again raised him to the governorship in 1876, and then elected 
him to the United States Senate, where he remained until his death in 
1894. As his funeral train passed slowly through western North 
Carolina, thousands of his devoted people came down from the hills 
and sat around bonfires all night, waiting to pay their last respects to 
a beloved leader. 
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The Second Annual Meeting of the 


Southern Historical Association 


By R. H. Woopy 


It is not too much to say that the second annual meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association was a distinct success and measured 
up to the expectations of almost every one present. The hospitalities of 
Vanderbilt University, George Peabody College, and Scarritt College, 
at whose invitations the Association met in Nashville, November 19, 
20, and 21, 1936, enhanced the pleasures of the occasion; it was also 
good to have the Tennessee Historical Society and the East Tennessee 
Historical Society meet with the Association. In keeping with its grow- 
ing membership, the registration increased almost fifty per cent over 
that of last year. All the sessions were well attended and it is notable 
that each of the thirty-three persons scheduled to participate in the 
ptogram was present. The general good spirit and fellowship of those 
in attendance is indicative of a unity and cohesiveness which is bringing 
together not only those interested in the history of the South but also 
those Southerners interested in European or other history. Widespread 
interest in the work of the Association is suggested also by the presence 
of several who came from distant points, even so far west as North 
Dakota. 

It was appropriate that the first session on Thursday evening should 
be devoted to the history of Tennessee. Judge John H. DeWitt, presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Historical Society, presided, and the first paper, 
given by Mary Swan Carroll of Mary Baldwin College, treated ‘“The 
Influence of State Leaders on Tennessee Sectionalism, 1796-1861.” She 
thought that state leaders, arousing and subduing sectional feeling ac- 
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cording to their abilities and desires, had more influence on sectionalism 
in ante-bellum Tennessee than any other factor. Mountainous East 
Tennessee was the poorest section, but was settled first; Middle Ten- 
nessee, a richer section, was settled next and, as it became more popu- 
lous, took political control from the East; West Tennessee, settled last, 
was richest and least populous and had practically no important ante- 
bellum leaders and the least political influence. During the frontier 
period when internal improvements and appropriations were the chief 
issues, East Tennessee was usually aligned with West Tennessee against 
the Middle. After Jackson’s nationalism had ceased to be a potent 
influence, the trisectional differences were accentuated by the develop- 
ment of free labor in East Tennessee and slave labor in Middle and 
West Tennessee. After 1837 East Tennessee voted overwhelmingly 
Whig, West Tennessee heavily Whig, and Middle Tennessee strongly 
Democratic. Subsequent to 1850 the growth of Southern sectionalism 
in Middle and West Tennessee widened the breach with East Tennessee 
which, under the leadership of Andrew Johnson and William G. 
Brownlow, remained staunchly Unionist. The East, failing to prevent 
the state’s secession, attempted to form a separate Union state. This 
was thwarted by military occupation. Thus, Professor Carroll con- 
cluded, Tennessee entered the Confederacy with the most fundamental 
and far-reaching sectional division in her history. 

In the next paper, on “State Aid to Turnpike Construction in Ten- 
nessee, 1830-1860,” Stanley J. Folmsbee of the University of ‘Tennessee 
pointed out how Middle Tennessee consistently opposed a policy of 
state aid to internal improvements; yet upon the adoption of such a 
policy in the 1830's, it was the only section to obtain immediate 
benefits. This was largely because the section used state aid solely for 
the construction of turnpikes instead of allowing its resources to be 
dissipated, as was the case with the other divisions, upon expensive and 
abortive railroad undertakings. In the operation of the internal im- 
provements system, stockholders in turnpike companies took advantage 
of the state by constructing roads largely at public expense. An in- 
vestigating committee reported in 1845 that about 410 miles of mac- 
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adamized road, all of it located in Middle Tennessee, had been built 
at a cost to the state of more than one and a quarter million dollars in 
state bonds. The dividends received on the state stock fell far short 
of paying even the interest on the debt incurred, and the state eventu- 
ally disposed of its stock in turnpike companies for approximately 
$106,000 in depreciated bonds and coupons. The turnpikes constructed, 
however, contributed greatly to the rapid growth in wealth and political 
influence of Nashville and Middle Tennessee. 

The third paper on this program, read by Wendell H. Stephenson of 
Louisiana State University and based upon a rich collection of sources, 
concerned Isaac Franklin (1789-1846), a native of Sumner County, 
Tennessee, who was one of the foremost slave traders of the Old South. 
Franklin began selling slaves at Natchez soon after the close of the 
War of 1812, and continued in the business until the middle thirties. 
In 1828 he formed a partnership with John Armfield and established a 
stockade at Alexandria, D. C., where the junior member assembled a 
thousand or more slaves annually from Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District. These were forwarded to the firm’s distributing quarters in 
the Southwest, Natchez and New Orleans, managed by Franklin. In 
1835 Rice C. Ballard, a Richmond trader, joined the firm of Franklin 
and Armfield and was put in charge of sales at Natchez. Like many 
other professional traders, Franklin invested his profits in land and 
slaves, and gained entrance to a social circle befitting his wealth. His 
home plantation, Fairvue, was situated on the Cumberland River, a few 
miles from Gallatin, Tennessee. In 1835 he purchased a half interest 
in a West Feliciana Parish, Louisiana, estate, and two years later he 
became sole owner. He and his executors eventually organized his 
Louisiana holdings into six plantations, Bellevue, Lochlomond, Killar- 
ney, Panola, Angola, and Loango. On his Tennessee plantation, he 
produced meat and grain for his plantations in the Lower South where 
cotton was the staple. At his death he was the owner of more than 
10,000 acres of land and over 600 slaves, and his total wealth was 
estimated at a million dollars. 
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The concluding paper, by James W. Patton of Converse College, 
presented ‘“Tennessee’s Attitude Toward the Impeachment and Trial of 
Andrew Johnson.” Because Johnson’s Southern policy was regarded by 
the Tennessee Radicals, who had entrenched themselves in power by 
the Negro vote, as a serious menace to the continuation of their state 
regime, his impeachment trial was enthusiastically approved and his 
conviction loudly demanded through mass meetings, conventions, news- 
papers, and the state legislature. Johnson was popular among the 
Tennessee Conservatives but except through their newspapers they 
could offer him little support after their crushing defeat at the polls in 
1867. With the approach of the end of the trial, the Radicals concen- 
trated their efforts upon an attempt to secure the vote of Senator Joseph 
S. Fowler for conviction. This Radical Senator, a person of some inde- 
pendence of character and not a candidate for re-election, chose to 
disregard the threats of the governor and the legislature, and united 
with six other recalcitrant Radicals to bring about the acquittal of the 
President. Professor Patton concluded that the anti-Johnson faction, 
although probably in the minority, had the state under its control, and 
but for the recusancy of Senator Fowler would have contributed mate- 
tially to the conviction of the President. 

The Friday morning session on the South in the American Revolution 
was presided over by David D. Wallace of Wofford College. Philip 
Davidson of Agnes Scott College read the first paper on “Jonathan 
Boucher, Loyalist.’” Like the typical placeman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Boucher believed that he could rise above his obscure beginnings 
only with the aid of men of ‘‘rank and condition.” As an Anglican 
minister first in Virginia and then in Maryland, he took an active part 
in the development of the church and strongly favored the establish- 
ment of an American episcopate. This church interest, combined with 
his close association with the official party in Maryland and a personal 
quarrel with Samuel Chase and William Paca, so embittered the leading 
Whigs against him that he was virtually barricaded within the Tory 
party. He combated the Whig movement and its political philosophy 
by attempting to form counter organizations, by writing for the news- 
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papers, and by preaching. But the organizations failed, the press was 
soon closed to him, and finally, a mob pulled him from his pulpit. In 
1775 he and his family sailed for England, where he once more sought 
places from those of rank and power. To the end of his life in 1804 
he never changed his basic attitudes toward the Revolution, which to 
him had ended all that was pleasant and proper. 

Mr. Douglas C. McMuttrie of Chicago, the second speaker, asked 
permission to alter the subject of his paper to a statement regarding 
methods of research in discovering hitherto unknown printed sources of 
Southern history. He explained that he had planned fifteen years ago 
to write a history of American printing, but when he came to assemble 
the material he found that facts regarding the early press of many states 
were entirely lacking and, for those states on which information was 
apparently available, a large percentage of the accepted statements were 
found to be unsound. This indicated the necessity of a study of con- 
temporary, firsthand evidence and the preparation of a series of mono- 
graphs on the early printing in individual states. The speaker did not 
intend originally to work in detail on any of the Eastern states. When 
he found, however, that the date given by Charles Evans in his Ameri- 
can Bibliography for the first printing in Louisiana was 1793, and then 
encountered in the materials of Dr. Wilberforce Eames a locally printed 
document of 1768, it seemed apparent that the typographic history of 
that province and state required some attention. The results of the 
bibliographical study then undertaken showed the first Louisiana print- 
ing to have been done in 1764, and the printed material was found, not 
only in Louisiana, but also in New York, London, Paris, Seville, 
Havana, San Marino, Berkeley, California, and other points. Similar 
discoveries were made, unexpectedly, in the record of early printing in 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Mississippi, and other Southern states. While 
the first effort in locating printed materials must always be made in 
local archives, he said, experience has shown that some of the most 
important finds can be made in the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum in London, in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, in the 
Archives of the Indies at Seville, Spain, in the National Archives at 
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Havana, and in other collections. For Mississippi, as an example, the 
earliest extant imprint, the militia law, was found and photographed 
at Seville, the only known copy of the banking law of 1809 at the 
British Museum. Mr. McMuttrie concluded by stressing the importance 
of indicating locations of any rare publications referred to in footnotes 
or listed in a bibliography. 

The session was concluded with a paper by Edmund C. Burnett of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington on “Southern Statesmen and 
the Confederation” in which it was pointed out that the question of 
the relative powers of the states and the Federal government did not 
originate in the Constitution of 1787; on the contrary, the Constitution 
was, in a very teal sense, the outcome of the controversy over that 
question. What is called the state rights controversy, which has been 
the most vital phase of American constitutional history, had its begin- 
ning in the very first meeting of the Continental Congress, and was 
deeply and violently agitated throughout the career of that body. One 
of its major functions was the framing of the Articles of Confederation, 
and questions revolving about state rights long delayed the acceptance 
of the Articles by the states. The chief task of the makers of the Consti- 
tution was, therefore, to find a formula whereby the conflicting de- 
mands of the various states could be reconciled. Up to the time of the 
formation of the Articles of Confederation, Southern statesmen rather 
than their Northern compatriots pressed for a retention of state sover- 
eignty and a limitation upon the central authority. But after the close 
of the war, Southern leaders much mote insistently than Northern, held 
fast to the idea of welding the states into a compact unity. At the same 
time, Southern statesmen never abandoned their principles of genuine 
state autonomy. Their ideal, as it was later formulated, was an inde- 
structible union of indestructible states. 

This session was followed by a luncheon conference on materials for 
research. The chairman, William K. Boyd of Duke University, empha- 
sized the importance of making collections of manuscripts available to 
qualified students and suggested that libraries ought to take particular 
pains to make known their holdings through union and Library of 
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Congress catalogues. He expressed the hope that the Association might 
publish an annual list of the manuscript holdings of the various libraries 
collecting Southern Americana, and that eventually a handbook of the 
cumulative holdings might result. He also pointed out the value of a 
check list of newspapers and especially of fugitive local imprints which 
are of more value in measuring the cultural level of a region than the 
more obvious records. 

Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky told of the work of 
his institution in removing the collection of state documents and serials 
to the University Library from the state capitol, thereby saving them 
from destruction. By legislative enactment permission was granted to 
take from the county archives such materials as the person in charge 
permitted. Lester J. Cappon of the University of Virginia described 
the archival work done under his ditection. It has been restricted largely 
to Virginia, and although that state has had her share and more of 
important statesmen, their uncollected papers are no longer abundant, 
with the result that the papers of little known persons are receiving 
more attention. He pointed out, however, that such papers may be of 
great intrinsic value. To these he is adding an imposing collection of 
business records and a considerable body of microfilm copy. He men- 
tioned also the guides to newspapers and manuscripts which are being 
prepared by the achivist of the University. 

Edwin A. Davis of the Department of Archives of Louisiana State 
University told of the interesting experiment just begun of combining 
the functions of a department of state archives with a division of the 
University. Already a vast quantity of parish records has been brought 
together. It is also proposed to issue annual reports, calendars, and 
bulletins, describing the material, and the publication of the more 
valuable records is contemplated. The conference was concluded by 
Philip M. Hamer of The National Archives who is in charge of the 
present survey of Federal Archives. He gave an account of some of the 
unusual material unearthed (almost literally), much of it in the most 
unexpected places. Of particular interest was the story of some unusual 
Confederate records. 
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Following the luncheon conference the Association adjourned to the 
campus of Vanderbilt University where the feature session of the meet- 
ing (if one of them may be so designated) was held. Dean Albert B. 
Moore of the University of Alabama presided. Perhaps one should not 
say that the atmosphere was charged with electricity, but at least there 
was an air of expectancy on the part of the large audience, an expec- 
tancy which was in every way justified. The first paper on ‘The 
Agrarian South: An Interpretation,” by Donald Davidson of Vanderbilt 
University, suggested that throughout its history the South has more or 
less consistently championed agrarian principles, an historic position 
which has recently been confused and obscured by a series of events: 
(1) a new wave of criticism directed at Southern “backwardness” and 
similar in purpose and effect to the abolitionist “crusades”; (2) the 
advance of industrialism into the South, representing a further extension 
of Northeastern imperialism over the South as a colonial dependency; 
(3) a parallel expansion of public services which has plunged Southern 
agriculture into difficulties, since agriculture has borne the tax burden; 
and (4) a new sectional selfconsciousness, with historians, men of 
letters, and social scientists becoming the new spokesmen. Among these 
spokesmen the social scientists, especially those of the North Carolina 
group, appear to hold that it is too late to diagnose Southern problems 
in other terms than those proposed by the imperializing Northeast. 
Southerners of the Agrarian group take a contrary position, arguing 
that the South’s historic position is now more valid than ever. For the 
Northeastern, or Hamiltonian, position, has proved itself unworkable, 
except on terms that endanger the existence of democracy in its tradi- 
tional American form. The Agrarians, he said, hold that the New 
Hamiltonianism of the “planned society” threatens, as Jefferson feared, 
to reinstate a European dispensation unsuitable to American character 
and unjustified by the American situation. Instead, the Agrarians would 
reassert the principles of Thomas Jefferson and John Taylor as offering 
a means of avoiding European dilemmas and securing an American 
solution of American—as well as Southern—problems. 
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To this statement of the Agrarian view, William T. Couch of the 
University of North Carolina Press submitted a vigorous dissent in a 
paper entitled “The Agrarian Romance.” He posed the question, Is 
Agrarianism a body of thought having an inner consistency, a central 
doctrine, as its adherents have claimed, or is it a mass of contradictions, 
a hodgepodge of medieval dialectic and romantic moonshine? In an 
attempt to answer this question, the speaker quoted the words of recent 
Agrarian writers and of traditional authorities, including John Taylor, 
on whom they seemed to rest their case. His conclusion was that as a 
social protest, Agrarianism is noteworthy chiefly as mythmaking and 
romanticizing. He believed that Agrarian thought on economic prob- 
lems as represented in Who Owns America? (1936) was much sounder 
than in I’// Take My Stand (1930) ; but that the sound points of the 
Agrarians were those on which liberals had been insisting for many 
years. 

There were two brief prepared replies to the foregoing papers. With 
reference to Mr. Davidson’s contribution, Percy L. Rainwater of the 
University of Mississippi held that any discussion of the merits of an 
Agrarian or industrial society must be academic, for we could not turn 
back the changes of the past century. The so-called campaign of 
journalistic abuse carried on against the South by Northerners was, he 
thought, not so much an attempt to humiliate or deride the Southerners 
as ‘‘backward” as it was to find choice tid-bits with which to delight the 
palates of the people. It seemed to him that Mr. Davidson’s paper 
exaggerated both the relative amount of the South’s increase in in- 
dustrialization since 1860 and the extent to which outside capital 
financed the increase. John D. Wade of the University of Georgia 
thought that Mr. Couch had fallen upon several members of the 
Agrarian group in a manner which in itself constituted evidence for one 
of the Agrarians’ chief holdings—namely, that humane considerations 
have come to occupy a position in the modern, “progressive” intelli- 
gence that is not sufficiently important. Mr. Couch’s accusation that in 
recent years the Agrarians had often shifted their position was, he 
admitted, fortunately just with reference to particulars, but hardly just 
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with reference to principle. The principle which they have believed in 
consistently, that people are more to be considered than things, is one 
that still retains some respectable adherents. Following the papers 
there was a lively discussion. 

The second annual dinner of the Association was held on the evening 
of November 20 at the Hotel Hermitage, with E. Merton Coulter, 
former president of the Association, presiding. After an address of 
welcome by the Honorable Hill McAlister, governor of Tennessee, 
Charles W. Ramsdell delivered the presidential address on ‘The Chang- 
ing Interpretation of the Civil War,” which is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

On Saturday morning there were two sessions, each well attended, 
and held on the campus of Peabody College. At the session on Southern 
history, the chairman was Robert S. Cotterill of Florida State College 
for Women, and the first paper, on ‘Malaria and Colonization,” was 
read by St. Julien R. Childs. He pointed out that the usual distinction 
‘between the general history of a disease and its medical history need 
not always be sharply defined, particularly in the case of a disease such 
as malaria which has apparently been caused very largely by man’s own 
activities. Colonization and malaria appear to have had a profound 
effect on one another because colonization has made great changes in 
human environment, a factor to which the disease is believed to have 
been extremely susceptible. This susceptibility is, in fact, the chief 
reason for the interrelation of colonization and malaria. The depend- 
ence of the disease on animal organisms partially explains its environ- 
mental vagaries. The malaria parasite varies its behavior in different 
human hosts, and there are several species of parasites of different 
geographical distribution, each producing different effects on man. 
Energetic colonizing communities have, perhaps, rendered themselves 
peculiarly subject to the ravages of malaria. The disease has probably 
been more effective than the most mortal epidemic maladies in causing 
depopulation and in modifying the fate of colonies. The Western 
Hemisphere was probably malaria free before 1492 but nearly all 
European colonies experienced epidemics of the disease. Although its 
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effect in determining the distribution of Negro slavery in the colonies 
has probably been grossly exaggerated, the speaker concluded that this 
problem was one deserving further investigation. 

As an example of Georgia’s good fortune in attracting a large number 
of able men who used their talents to raise a frontier state to a position 
of eminence, Ralph B. Flanders of New York University presented a 
paper on Ambrose Baber (1793-1846). Baber, Virginia born and 
educated in the College of Medicine at Philadelphia, made a marked 
contribution to his adopted state and town, Macon, Georgia, dis- 
tinguishing himself in the fields of medicine, politics, finance, education, 
Masonry, and railroad building, ending his public career as chargé 
d'affaires at the difficult post at Turin, in the Kingdom of Sardinia. 
The Central Georgia Railroad is a monument to his labor, and the 
twenty-nine years he spent in Georgia were crowded with lasting 
achievements. He was unusual, even in the manner of his death, and 
there was drama in his public life. A study of his career throws light 
upon the economic and social pattern of Georgia and the Old South. 

In a paper on “Ante-bellum Southern Newspapers,” Culver H. Smith 
of the University of Chattanooga suggested that, contrary to a popular 
impression, the newspapers of the South in the decades immediately 
before the Civil War were against secession. Most of them, especially 
those in Tennessee, were supporters of an indivisible Union. Either 
they followed the nationalism of Andrew Jackson as expressed by his 
decided stand against nullification, or they accepted the nationality of 
Webster as expressed in his reply to Hayne, or in his Seventh-of-March 
speech in 1850. In fact, some of the most influential newspapers in the 
South were Whig, including the Louisville Journal, the Knoxville 
W hig, the Augusta Chronicle, the Richmond Whig, and the Nashville 
Banner. But most of the Democratic journals, though some indeed 
supported certain Southern demands, such as a low tariff, were, like the 
Whig papers, against secession. When secession came it was a victory 
for the program of a few extreme state rights politicians, he concluded, 
but a defeat for the policy of the press. 
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In the concluding paper, on ‘‘Post-bellum Agrarian Tenure and 
Conflict in Louisiana,” Roger W. Shugg of Princeton University showed, 
statistically and otherwise, that an examination of the manuscript as- 
sessment rolls of representative parishes in Louisiana proves, contrary 
to the national census reports, that the plantation system not only 
survived but developed more rapidly than the small farm type from 
1865 to 1880. This drift toward agrarian monopoly was not checked 
by the adverse economic and political conditions of Reconstruction, nor 
by such advocates of subdivision as De Bow, Dennett, and Bouchereau. 
White immigration, upon which the extension of farming depended, 
failed to replace the Negro. Title to great estates often changed, espe- 
cially in the Sugar Bowl, but seldom their size. Resumption of field 
labor by share-cropping freedmen and the ample credit afforded planters 
by crop liens and blanket mortgages operated to preserve and increase 
plantations in cotton and sugar. 

The other Saturday morning section was presided over by John H. 
Davis of Southwestern College. Alfred B. Thomas of the University of 
Oklahoma presented a paper on the “Spanish Cultural Influences in the 
South and Southwest.” By exploration, colonization, intrigues with 
Indians, diplomatic and military struggles with Anglo-Saxons and 
French, Spain left in the Southeast a significant record covering a period 
of three hundred years. Failure to consult this record fully has resulted 
in an imperfect history of that region. From the Caribbean Spain trans- 
planted her economic and social institutions to northern South America, 
Mexico, and Central America. The English in the Caribbean came 
under the influence of Spain’s colonial organization and transferred into 
the South the identical social and economic elements existing in the 
Caribbean. In Florida the indigenous culture became Spanish. In the 
West the basis of Spain’s influence was in northern Mexico. From there 
she settled Texas, New Mexico, Lower Arizona, and California, and 
left an indelible imprint in language, customs, religion, law, and litera- 
ture. Southern Texas, all of New Mexico, and southern Arizona are 
bi-lingual; Spanish is spoken extensively in southern California. The 
law of community property in California and Texas is Spanish rather 
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than Anglo-Saxon; mining law, water law, and other branches of 
American jurisprudence in these areas are either modified or strongly 
influenced by Spanish practice today. Origins of Southwestern literary 
traditions and folklore are imbedded in Spanish literature transferred to 
Mexico where it was in turn influenced by Indian cultures before reach- 
ing the Southwest. In short, the whole fabric of Spanish culture 
springing from the Caribbean and northern Mexico has injected signifi- 
cant elements into the history of the South and the Southwest. 

In a paper on “The Lees of Virginia at the Court of Louis XVI,” 
Thomas P. Abernethy of the University of Virginia suggested that the 
history of the commercial and diplomatic relations between America 
and France during the Revolution was largely a story of the quarrel 
between Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane on the one side, and 
William and Arthur Lee on the other. Nearly all that has been written 
on the subject discredits the Lees because they did not work in harmony 
with their colleagues. Yet the break actually came because Franklin 
and Deane deprived William Lee of the commercial agency which 
Congress had conferred upon him. Arthur Lee took part with his 
brother in the dispute, and their opponents resorted to devious tactics 
to discredit them. So well did they succeed that historians have accepted 
their version of the matter down to the present time. 

E. Wilson Lyon of Colgate University, in a paper on ‘The Directory 
and the United States,’ offered a re-examination of the Directory’s 
American policy which he found to have been consistently peaceful. 
Two phases of the policy may be discerned. In the first, which lasted 
until spring of 1798, France endeavored to secure her interests in this 
country by supporting the Republican party. In the second, France 
gave up her efforts to divide the Americans, and Talleyrand seriously 
worked for peace. The real significance of Talleyrand’s conduct at the 
time of the Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry mission is that he did not 
believe delay and failure to receive the ministers would involve a 
rupture with the United States. The success of the Republicans in 
America and Jefferson’s hint to the French consul general seemed to 
justify this belief. But the publication of the American envoys’ dis- 
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patches inaugurated the second phase, and the indifferent Talleyrand 
became an enthusiast for a liquidation of all issues between the sister 
republics. The gu#asi wat between France and America and a report 
from Victor du Pont seemed to impress upon the Directory the gravity 
of the abuses against which the Americans complained, with the result 
that France recalled her corsairs in the West Indies and revised her 
maritime decrees. Furthermore, Talleyrand, through William Vans 
Murray, the American minister at The Hague, made known his willing- 
ness to treat with a new mission. Then came the fall of the Directory, 
the temporary eclipse of Talleyrand, and the advent of Bonaparte. But 
when the American envoys arrived, Talleyrand, again in the Foreign 
Office, recommenced negotiations, pursuing the same policy outlined 
by the outgoing government. The result was that Napoleon inherited a 
teady-made solution of the crisis in Franco-American relations, and the 
Treaty of 1800 is but one example of Napoleon’s debt to the bourgeois 
politicians who prepared the way for him. 

In the concluding paper on “The Georgia Planters and the Movement 
for Direct Trade with the Continent,” Thomas P. Govan of Vanderbilt 
University told of the direct trade organization of Georgia planters 
from which all factors, merchants, and bankers were excluded. Through 
it they sought not only to sell their cotton directly to the European 
consumer but also to rid themselves of the burdens of the existing 
financial system. Likewise, the merchants and manufacturers of Belgium 
had a committee which was seeking to establish new markets for their 
products, an attempt which was actively fostered by the government. 
The projected co-operation between the Georgia planters and the Bel- 
gian merchants, however, accomplished none of its aims because of the 
outbreak of the Civil War. Even if the war had not intervened, it is 
doubtful whether the hopes of either group could have been completely 
realized. ‘The two organizations themselves had conflicting interests. 
In addition, the existing commercial and financial relations of North 
and South, and of the United States and England, were based on the 
movement of cotton in its accustomed channels; and the powerful 
vested interests of factors, brokers, speculators, merchants, and bankers, 
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who were opposed to any change, could probably have blocked the plan 
through their control of credit. 

Following the morning sessions, the members enjoyed a compli- 
mentary luncheon given jointly by the three Nashville schools. Vice- 
Chancellor Oliver C. Carmichael of Vanderbilt University gave an 
informal account of the development of the program for higher educa- 
tion in Nashville and stressed the need of closer co-operation in the 
promotion of research throughout the South. At the final business 
session, reports were heard from the secretary-treasurer, the editorial 
associate of the Journal, and the standing committees. The following 
officers were elected: president, Thomas P. Abernethy of the University 
of Virginia; vice-president, Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University; 
secretary-treasurer, Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Caro- 
lina. 


Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


By FLETCHER M. GREEN 


To the Members of the Southern Historical Association: Since our 
Association is a young organization it has had relatively little business 
to transact during the past year. Routine matters have largely taken the 
time of the secretary and these are of little interest to members of the 
Association. Furthermore, because of certain unavoidable circumstances, 
my predecessor’s records of the annual business session and the execu- 
tive council meetings held in 1935 are not available. Lacking notes on 
these activities my report must necessarily be incomplete. Without a 
precedent to serve as a guide I have deemed it best to make a single 
report including the minutes of the first business session, the meetings 
of the executive council, the work of the secretary, and the financial 
statement of the treasurer. 


MINUTES OF First ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The first annual business meeting of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion was held in the Student Activities Building, Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, October 26, 1935. 

The meeting was called to order by President E. Merton Coulter at 
1:45 P.M. 

The minutes of the organization meeting held at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Atlanta, Georgia, November 2, 1934, were read by Secretary Charles M. 
Knapp. 

The report of the secretary was read and approved. Unfortunately 
no copy of the report is available for the office. 

The report of the treasurer was read and approved. No copy of this 
report is available to the present secretary-treasurer. 
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The chairman of the committee on membership reported that 354 
members had been enrolled for 1935. The report of the meeting carried 
in the Journal of Southern History of February, 1936, gave the number 
as 372 but the list turned over to the secretary contains the names of 
only 354. 

The managing editor of the Journal of Southern History read his 
report which was accepted. 

The committee on the constitution submitted a form of a permanent 
constitution which was discussed and adopted. A copy of the constitu- 
tion as adopted was printed in the Journal of Southern History, Il, 
76-77. 

The report of the committee on nominations was presented. No 
other nominations were made and it was voted unanimously that the 
secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the Association for the 
candidates nominated by the committee. This was done and the follow- 
ing officers were declared elected: president, Charles W. Ramsdell ; 
vice-president, Philip M. Hamer; secretary-treasurer, Fletcher M. Green; 
members of the executive council with terms ending in 1938, James G. 
Randall and Maude H. Woodfin. Frank L. Owsley was then elected to 
fill the vacancy created in the executive council caused by the elevation 
of Charles W. Ramsdell to the presidency. 

By a vote of the body the secretary was instructed to extend the 
thanks of the Association to Birmingham-Southern College, the com- 
mittee on local arrangements, and the committee on program for their 
hospitality, courtesy, and assistance in promoting the success of the 
annual meeting. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETINGS 


A meeting of the executive council was held at Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, on Saturday, October 26, 1935. 

John D. Barnhart of State Teachers College, West Liberty, West 
Virginia, and William O. Lynch of Indiana University were elected to 
the board of editors of the Journal of Southern History. 
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At a meeting held at Chattanooga, Tennessee, December 30, 1935, 
the council accepted the invitation of Vanderbilt University to hold the 
second annual meeting of the Association in Nashville, Tennessee, the 
date to be decided after Professor William C. Binkley had examined 
the Vanderbilt University calendar and reported a satisfactory date. 
Professor Binkley later reported that the week-ends of October 17 and 
November 21 were both open. By a vote of the council, taken by mail, 
November 19-21, 1936, was selected as the date for the meeting. 

At a meeting held November 20, 1936, the council accepted the joint 
invitation of Duke University and the University of North Carolina to 
hold the 1937 meeting in Durham and Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
the exact date to be selected later. The council also elected Charles W. 
Ramsdell and Philip Davidson to the board of editors for four-year 
terms to replace E. Merton Coulter and Fletcher M. Green whose terms 
had expired. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


In bringing the secretary’s report to you this year it seems proper that 
attention should be given first to problems of membership. Because of 
the lack of complete records of the Association the membership cam- 
paign was unavoidably late in getting under way. A complete roll of 
members, membership blanks, and advertising material were all lacking. 
It was also found necessary to make several changes in the personnel 
of the committee on membership. By the time all these things had been 
accomplished half the calendar year had passed. However, 1500 adver- 
tising folders were printed and distributed and an active committee was 
able to secure an increase of 156 members. A year ago the total mem- 
bership was 354, including one life member; today there are 510, with 
an additional 59 on the exchange list for the Journal of Southern 
History. Of the 510, however, 52 are delinquent in the payment of dues 
for 1936. Ten old members have withdrawn from the Association; 
9 of these expressed an interest in the Association and gave financial 
reasons for withdrawing; the other person was opposed to the policy of 
confining the activities and interests of the Association primarily to the 
field of Southern history. 
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With respect to the distribution of the membership, we may point out 
that, including the exchanges, members are found in 43 states, the 
District of Columbia, and 4 foreign countries, Canada, England, France, 
and Argentina. The states with 10 or more are Louisiana 50, North 
Carolina 46, Alabama 44, Virginia 41, Tennessee 39, Georgia 35, 
Mississippi 29, Kentucky 24, South Carolina 22, Texas 21, New York 
17, Florida 16, District of Columbia 13, Massachusetts 12, Arkansas 11, 
and Illinois 11. 

The most fruitful groups from which we may hope to dtaw members 
in the future are graduate students in the colleges and universities, high 
school and college teachers, and high school, college, university, and 
public libraries. The individual members of the Association can do 
more than the committee on membership if they will only exert them- 
selves to do a little personal solicitation. They have friends and 
acquaintances who would gladly join the Association if it were called 
to their attention. 

The Association has lost three members during the year by death. 
These were Professor Carl S. Driver, Vanderbilt University; Mr. George 
Williamson, 106 Cypress Street, Natchitoches, Louisiana; and Mr. 
George Seymour Godard, Hartford, Connecticut, formerly state librarian 
of Connecticut. 

The Association has furnished to research institutions and university 
presses mailing lists of people interested in the history of the South. 
Among such agencies aided were the Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North Carolina, the Institute for Research 
in Social Sciences at the University of Virginia, and the Princeton 
University Press. 

At the request of Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, secretary of the 
Conference of Historical Societies, the secretary prepared a statement 
of the Southern Historical Association to be included in the Handbook 
of American Historical Societies soon to be issued by the Conference of 
Historical Societies. 

The most important activity of the Association is the publication of 
the Journal of Southern History. The four regular numbers of the 
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Journal have appeared as scheduled. While you will hear a full report 
on the Journal from the managing editor, I feel that I would be remiss 
in my duty if I did not call to your attention the large number of letters 
which has come to the secretary's office singing the praises of the 
Journal. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF NOVEMBER 21, 1936 


RECEIPTS: 

Cash balance from 1935........... 0.0.0.0 -0 eae $1,155.41 
Collected and transmitted by the office of the Journal 

of Southern History, including dues, sale of extra 

copies and reprints, and advertisements.......... 474.76 
Collected by the treasurer, including dues for 1936, 

1937, and sale of Vol. I of the Journal. (Some of 

the dues were sent in by agencies at $2.40, $2.91, 


and $3.00)........ 0. eee 1,055.68 
Ota i pole tart tetas teases Saltese dd oUianay nati ars ha’ $2,685 .85 
DISBURSEMENTS: 

Stationery and supplies......................... $ 31.90 
Exchange on checks... ......... 2.2... ee 1.95 
E, Merton Coulter, envelopes.................... 1.70 
EXPress), idk. Ado eo ea he ans Be eS 1.00 
Postage. fc 8 ded) NG, GES em bare 16.02 
Printing i. na by ee ees ae be Sh ee ed 73.55 
Mailing membership folders..................... 6.00 
Mailing programs. ....................2..000. 10.00 


Tele giams son acces wipe ee aie ee DEM ae OE ed 1 
Notary public fees. ...............0..0..0000.. 0 
Committee on program............... 0 2... ee, 5 
Committee on membership.. ..... ........ o 2.37 
Refund on overpaid accounts..... .. . ..... 6 

4 


Typing membership list. ... ........-.....-05- 20 
Totalie: 3.20 dake GAA wena alee ad Moki geal! $ 162.02 
Balance tn sif settaek scabs gy ies eg yh ese eae $2,523.83 


BALANCE DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Savings account, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
GOP Pid ieee ye hee ed oe ee ee $1,555 41 
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Checking account, Bank of Chapel Hill, North Caro- 


linden tgs ee aig ei se IS 966.02 
Stamps sent by Hampden-Sydney College.......... 2.40 
VE OtAL SiS Bee LS Bite he a at ect he et ed $2,523.83 


MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS AS OF JANUARY 1, 1937 


Regular membets.i-i3.60 06000 be open tia eee badd e Vad ee Oued s 537 
Exchange with the Journal of Southern History.............. 00000. 59 
Life members: v..2 Goce tk Lk is ghana aaa bios a Sen Se te be. 2 

Totals. sos ss cuek aie tachi ona ace oad hed some a hcine ay Gl Sed @ Lough: 598 


This represents a net gain of 184 regular members, 1 life member, 
and 59 exchange members during 1936. The Association lost during 
the year 3 members by death, 12 by resignation, and 1 regular member 
was placed on the exchange list. Of the 537 regular members, 47 are 
in arrears for their 1936 dues. 

Forty-four states, the District of Columbia, Argentina, Canada, Eng- 
land, and France are represented in the 598 members. Sixteen states 
have 10 or more regular members. In order of their membership, they 
are: Louisiana 52; North Carolina 48; Alabama 47; Tennessee 43; 
Virginia 43; Georgia 36; Mississippi 31; Kentucky 26; South Caro- 
lina 23; Texas 22; Florida 19; New York 18; Arkansas 14; District of 
Columbia 14; Illinois 12; and Massachusetts 12. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JANUARY 1, 1937 


RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1, 1936-JANUARY 1, 1937: 


Cash balance from 1935..........0..00 000. cece eee $1,155.41 
Collected and transmitted by the office of the Journal of Southern 

History, including dues for 1936 and 1937, sale of odd numbers, 

volumes and reprints of the Journal, and advertisements....... 535.01 
Collected by the treasurer, including dues for 1936 and 1937, sale 

of back volumes of the Journal, one life membership, and dues 

collected by agencies. (Some of the agencies returned $3.00, 

some $2 91, and some only $2.40)................0...0.. 1,240.41 
Balance from second annual meeting at 

Nashville, Tennessee, November 19-21, 

1936. 


REPORT OF THE 


Receipts: 
152 registration fees at 50c. 
128 luncheon tickets at 75c. 


153 banquet tickets at $1.25 
9 membership dues at $3.00 


EXPENDITURES: 


Luncheon conference. . 
Banquet . 
Tips ..... 
Printing . . 
Flowers . 


Grand Total 


DISBURSEMENTS, JANUARY 1, 1936 
Stationery and supplies 
Exchange on checks. . 


Envelopes for E. Merton Coulter. . 


Printing 
Mailing programs . 

Mailing membership materials. 
Telegrams . . 

Notary public fees. 
Committee on program. 
Committee on membership 
Refund on overpaid accounts. . 
Typing and mimeographing. 


BALANCE, JANUARY 1, 1937. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


$ 390.25 


$ 332.30 
57.95 


-JaNuaRY 1, 1937: 


..$ 31.90 
95 
.70 
.00 
.02 
55 
.00 
.00 
52 
00 
.00 
67 
.06 
76 


97 
$ 58.20 
$2,989 .03 


$2,807 .90 
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Distributed as follows: 
Savings account, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 


GeOrgia. fete eee Pee 4 oe ad Ged $1,555.41 

Checking account, Bank of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina........... Pe ste ease of Aten atta pea Sec gat cine 98 1,250.09 
Stamps sent by Hampden-Sydney College........ 2.40 
$2,807 .90 


Respectfully submitted, 
FLETCHER M. GREEN, Secretary-Treasurer 


Book Reviews 


The First Plantation: A History of Hampton and Elizabeth City County, Vir- 
ginia, 1607-1887. By Marion L. Starkey. (Hampton, Virginia: Houston 
Printing and Publishing House, 1936. Bibliography, map. Pp. 95. $1.00.) 


Though entitled a history of Hampton and Elizabeth City County from 1607 
to 1887, this little volume will prove of interest to serious students only for that 
portion devoted to the years between 1688 and the Civil War. The author's 
study of this period, or perhaps it should be said periods, is worthy of attention 
because it is based upon the county court records. The surviving records down 
to 1861 are unfortunately limited to fourteen volumes of order books, deeds, 
wills, and indentures. The able and imaginative way in which Miss Starkey, a 
member of the faculty of the Hampton Normal Institute, has dealt with the 
materials gathered therefrom, by an apparently careful search, makes this fact 
even more regrettable than it otherwise would be. For the approximately sixty 
pages into which she compresses the results of her investigation are devoid of 
the usual dullness attached to local histories. 

She is to be complimented upon a lightness of touch in her style, an ability 
to select that which is more broadly significant, and an effort to relate local 
events and tendencies to the larger story of the colony, or state, and the nation. 
Thus without sacrificing any of the local appeal for present and former in- 
habitants of the county, she presents a work in which students of problems less 
restricted in scope may well find an occasional note to guide them in their 
conclusions. Particular attention may be directed to the additional evidence of 
procedures in local administration, to information regarding the growth of 
slavery, the decline of indentured servitude, and the subsequent status of the 
Negro, and to the light thrown on questions of illegitimacy, mulattoes, natu- 
ralization of immigrants, control of epidemic disease, etc. Much of the material 
is of the most fragmentary sort, but could more of our local histories be written 
in the manner of this one, fragments so collected might well form a pattern of 
no small significance to historians. In singling out one part of this work for 
consideration, it is not intended to take any special exception to the remainder, 


based partly on court records after 1861, but merely to suggest that its interest 
seems largely local. 


College of William and Mary W. F. CRAVEN 
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History of Surry County, or Annals of Northwest North Carolina. By J. G. Hol- 
lingsworth. (Mount Airy, North Carolina: The author, 1935. Pp. 280. 
Bibliography, illustrations. $3.00.) 


Surry County was created by act of the North Carolina Assembly in 1771 
from the northern part of Rowan County. It was located in the northwestern 
part of the colony and included the territory now embraced in the following 
counties: Stokes, Forsyth, Surry, Yadkin, Alleghany, Wilkes, Ashe, Watauga, 
and parts of Caldwell, Avery, Burke, and Mitchell. Surry County courts ex- 
tended their jurisdiction over the region now included in seven of the counties 
of East Tennessee, although this region never submitted willingly to the control 
of Surry County. 

The first part of the book deals with the Indian inhabitants, the coming of 
white settlers from Virginia, the establishment of government, early land grants, 
frontier life, Indian wars, Regulator troubles, and the American Revolution. 
The latter part of the volume discusses politics, military affairs, agriculture, 
manufacturing, education, church organization, newspapers, and social groups. 
There are seventy pages of ‘Miscellaneous Facts,” ‘Surry Soldiers of Our 
Wars,”’ and ‘‘Officials—National and State.’ There are numerous pen and ink 
illustrations by the author, but no index or bibliography. 

Mr. Hollingsworth has presented many interesting facts about northwestern 
North Carolina. Parts of his book deal with the general history of the state and 
not primarily with local affairs. This has been done ‘“‘in order to establish a 
clearer understanding of the events that transpired in the territory embraced in 
Surry County.” The arrangement of the book is not always the best. The War 
of the Regulation, for instance, is discussed in three different places. One would 
question such general statements as, “The War of Regulation ended not with the 
Battle of Alamance in 1771, but with the adoption of the state constitution in 
1776” (p. 50). 

The book has a number of minor errors. Vance was not elected governor in 
1864 as a Whig (p. 128), and his initials were Z. B., not Y. B. (p. 280). 
“Gilman” should be Gilmer (p. 128), “Case” should be Cass (p. 128), and 
‘“‘Beckenridge’” should be Breckenridge (p. 129). The author is not consistent 
in capitalizing the words ‘‘Democratic’”’ and “Republican.” 

Mr. Hollingsworth discusses the modern political situation quite frankly in 
explaining the Republicanism of the county. He alludes to the crooked elections 
and to the “pernicious clique” which controls the local Democratic organization, 
maintaining that “the county has been hostile to the continuance of outworn 
arguments for Democratic control.” Yet the county has gone Democratic in 
several recent elections, though he insists that “the much talked of ‘New Deal’ 
has not arrived in Surry County.” 


University of North Carolina Hucu T. LEFLER 
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Foreign Interest in the Independence of New Spain: An Introduction to the 
War for Independence. By John Rydjord. (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1935. Pp. xii, 347. Illustrations, bibliography. $3.00.) 


Foreign Interest in the Independence of New Spain by Professor Rydjord is a 
pioneer in its field and a contribution to be appreciated by students both of 
Mexican history and those interested in the southern part of the United States. 
In scope the volume begins with Cortez and ends with 1808. The earlier 
chapters which deal with certain Indian uprisings and Creole projects for inde- 
pendence have the effect of illuminating the conditions within the colonies that 
gave eighteenth century propaganda by foreigners a foothold. In this earlier 
part Dr. Rydjord, not satisfied with only the secondary accounts, gives us fresh- 
ening data from the original materials. 

The bulk of the volume pertains to the eighteenth century. From the skillfully 
integrated and multitudinous projects and plans, French, British, and Creole, it 
would seem that if Spaniards were thirsty for gold, foreigners were famished for 
it! There is much flapdoodle in the various projects about freeing the op- 
pressed, but the recurring emphasis upon the importance of commerce and the 
riches of the Mexican gold and silver mines intrudes upon the picture of foreign 
benevolence. 

A striking feature of the study interesting to Southern historians is the new 
perspective as well as new data Rydjord gives touching such well-known inci- 
dents as the Blount conspiracy and the Burr-Wilkinson plans. These undertak- 
ings are now seen not only as a feature of our Western expansion, but lineal 
descendants of the plans of D’Aubarde, Governor Dalling, Brissot de Warville 
and others of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A quotation touching 
the projects of Miranda and Nolan will illustrate the point: “Here we have 
another chain, from Miranda in London, through the English government to its 
minister in the United States, and again with Philip Nolan on the extreme end. 
The projects were the same, their origin the same, the objective the same... . 
Under these circumstances, Nolan, seemed to be no longer an isolated horse- 
trader . . . but the forerunner of a project which embraced not only horses and 
mines, but countries and continents” (p. 173). 

Similarly Dr. Rydjord adds to our knowledge of Genét and the intrigues with 
the Louisiana French when he shows that New Orleans was a center for the 
projection of French interests into Mexico. The author rightfully believes that 
these intrigues in relation to Louisiana and the United States have been over- 
emphasized: ‘There is a third side . . . border conspiracies became the work of 
the long arm of the French Revolution by which it threatened to undermine the 
authority of Spain by spreading its revolutionary system to Mexico” (p. 127). 

It is observable in Dr. Rydjord’s work that all of these plans for freeing the 
oppressed people of the Spanish colonies did not mean freedom for the lower 
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classes. There is plenty of evidence to show that these were expected to co- 
operate in the various undertakings, but the primary purpose of each one was 
freedom for the Creole landowners and opportunity for foreign exploitation. 
Under this aspect his study has a significant historical value in revealing certain 
original elements in the social struggle that characterized Mexico after inde- 
pendence and partial freedom were achieved. 


University of Oklahoma ALFRED B. THOMAS 


The Commerce of North Carolina, 1763-1789. Yale Historical Publications 
Miscellany XXIX. By Charles Christopher Crittenden. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1936. Pp. xi, 196. Maps, bibliography. $2.50.) 


The twenty-six years between the close of the French and Indian War and the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution mark a period of conflict and transition 
in North Carolina. Much has been written about the East-West sectional contro- 
versy, the War of the Regulation, the Revolution, and the transition from colony 
to commonwealth. Very little, however, has been written about the economic 
and social history of North Carolina during this period. Dr. Crittenden says 
that “no small part of what has appeared in the latter fields is so often mislead- 
ing, so much a mixture of truth and fiction, that we would probably be better off 
without it.” Accordingly, he has not followed the traditional stories about 
North Carolina trade, but has had “to rebuild from the rock-bottom foundation 
of primary sources.’”” He has made an exhaustive and critical study of the port 
records of Brunswick and Roanoke (Edenton); merchant’s ledgers, invoice 
books, and letter books; old maps, letters, diaries, autobiographies, and travel 
accounts; contemporary works on geography, agriculture, and commerce; con- 
temporary newspapers and periodicals; customs records; and many other sources 
hitherto unworked by North Carolina historians. 

Dr. Crittenden has made a genuine contribution to the history of North 
Carolina, and has added much to the rapidly increasing knowledge of American 
economic life. He shows how North Carolina by the late Colonial period had 
evolved an economy in many ways distinctive; geographically it was a Southern 
colony, but in many ways it was not Southern. Many writers have overempha- 
sized the effect of the “treacherous waters’? of North Carolina, and failed to 
observe that in spite of them it succeeded in developing a considerable trade. A 
large number of ocean-going vessels entered its five ports—Brunswick, Roanoke, 
Bath, Beaufort, and Currituck. North Carolina had an excellent system of in- 
ternal waterways, but poor roads, scarcity of bridges, and other difficulties of 
overland transportation retarded trade between the coastal region and the back 
country. The piedmont section traded largely with South Carolina towns, al- 
though some trade was carried on with Virginia, Pennsylvania, and with the 
Albemarle and Cape Fear regions of North Carolina. 
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It has been frequently asserted that North Carolina suffered materially from 
the British Acts of Trade; that there was much smuggling and piracy along the 
coast, and that North Carolina entered the Revolution largely because of a desire 
for greater freedom in trade. Dr. Crittenden disproves all of these assertions. 
The commerce of the colony was subject to many regulations, both British and 
provincial ; but on the whole these regulations were not harmful. The provincial 
laws, though more laxly enforced than British regulations, proved beneficial in 
bettering navigation facilities, in improving the standard of exports, and in 
raising revenue from imports. “‘All aspects of the questions being considered 
North Carolina profited by being a part of the British system.’ Piracy and 
smuggling, very prevalent in the early eighteenth century, had declined ma- 
terially. In fact, Governor Dobbs said that there was less illicit trade in North 
Carolina than in any other continental colony. The records fail to show that the 
colony entered the Revolution to obtain greater freedom in trade. They do show 
that the war brought commercial disorder and that zealous Safety committees 
“interfered with commerce far more than royal authorities would have dared 
to do.” 

North Carolina differed from most of the Southern colonies in that it pro- 
duced a great variety of goods for distant markets. In the exportation of naval 
stores, provisions, and lumber, it obtained a real pre-eminence. Seven tenths of 
the tar, one fifth of the pitch, and over one half of the turpentine exported to 
Great Britain from the colonies came from North Carolina. Its exports of corn, 
peas, beans, wheat, flour, livestock, and other provisions went largely to the 
West Indies, as did more than one half of its exports of lumber. One seventh 
of the staves, two fifths of the shingles, and one eleventh of the corn exported 
from the colonies were from North Carolina. Its chief imports from Great 
Britain were manufactured goods—cloth, wearing apparel, hardware and house- 
hold goods—as well as certain foodstuffs, such as salt and refined sugar. Its 
chief imports from the West Indies were rum, molasses, brown sugar, and salt. 

An excellent chapter on “Colonial Merchants and their Business’’ names the 
leading merchants in various towns as well as the British branch stores. There is 
a thorough discussion of business methods, the profits and losses of merchants, 
the indebtedness of North Carolina merchants to British firms, and the activities 
of loyalist merchants. 

The Revolution brought many changes in North Carolina’s commerce. Its 
dangerous coast now proved to be an asset. The British navy was either unable 
or unwilling to break up her wartime trade. Routes of trade shifted. The 
British market was closed and British bounties for colonial products ceased. New 
markets were obtained in the non-British West Indies and elsewhere. Exports of 
naval stores, provisions, and lumber declined, but tobacco shipments increased. 
Prices of imported goods soared; merchants made tremendous profits; specula- 
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tion and profiteering were rife; and the people came to hate the merchants with 
a vengeance. 

Following the Revolution, North Carolina trade reached larger proportions 
than ever before. Exports of naval stores declined, but shipments of provisions, 
lumber, and tobacco increased greatly. Trade regulations were similar to those 
before the Revolution. In the struggle over the ratification of the Federal 
Constitution the merchants played a significant réle. Naturally they favored its 
adoption. 

A critical bibliography, an index, and a map of North Carolina in 1770 round 
out this scholarly monograph. 


University of North Carolina HucuH T. LEFLER 


Jefferson in Power: The Death Struggle of the Federalists. By Claude G. Bowers. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. Pp. xix, 538. Illustrations. 


$3.75.) 


In this narrative of absorbing interest, Mr. Bowers deals with the two ad- 
ministrations of Thomas Jefferson. As the length of the narrative indicates, it is 
a thorough, exhaustive account of those eight years. It represents a critical 
analysis of Jefferson’s policies and the nature of the opposition to them, but it 
does more; it describes the social background of the period and portrays vividly 
the main actors on the scene. We see Hamilton, pathetic, torn between opposi- 
tion to Jefferson’s policies and to the method of opposition to them employed by 
most leaders of the Federalist party; John Randolph, erratic, sarcastic, yet 
brilliant, at one time a supporter of the administration, then its antagonist; John 
Marshall, able and cunning, using ‘the protecting shield of the Supreme Court” 
to advance to the leadership of the Federalists; Burr, “handsome, brilliant, capti- 
vating to women and fascinating to men,” engaged in intrigue after intrigue, yet 
frequently feted and defended by Jefferson’s opponents; Uriah Tracy, witty, 
humorous, and courteous to opponents, even if an intense Federalist partisan ; 
Merry and Yrujo, the British and Spanish ambassadors, the former dull and the 
latter more interesting, both using the political bitterness in the United States to 
embarrass the country in its international relationships; these, and many others 
too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Bowers, in his interpretation of the period, is very frankly sympathetic 
to Jefferson. He feels that other historians, among them McMaster and Henry 
Adams, have dealt too severely with Jefferson and too leniently with the Federal- 
ists. He claims that the phrase, “Jefferson’s attack on the federal judiciary,” 
coined and used by the anti-Jeffersonian historians, is ‘deceptive, if not dis- 
honest.’’ The judiciary was packed with political partisans who did not hesitate 
to use their positions to serve the ends of the Federalist party. So completely 
was that branch of the government dominated by Federalists from judge to 
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marshal that it was not unusual “for both grand and trial juries in political cases 
to be packed with partisans hostile to the accused.” The only ground, according 
to Bowers, on which Jefferson wished to bring impeachment proceedings against 
Samuel Chase, was the fact that the latter had uttered political harangues from 
the bench, and the author feels that Chase might have been convicted, had the 
prosecution centered on that charge and not concerned itself with Chase’s legal 
procedure in the Fries and Callender cases. He feels that Jefferson’s challenge to 
judicial partisanship, despite the acquittal of Chase, had salutary results for the 
future, because no judge since has ever engaged in such political practices, and no 
juries have been packed in such manner. In Bowers’ opinion, historians “have 
been chary of the fact’? that Marshall, by his decision in the case of Marbury 
v. Madison, changed the American constitutional system without amendment. 
The decision he interpreted as a blow at democracy, because the government 
in the future would be much less responsive to the public will than it would 
have been in the absence of what many have termed a worthy judicial precedent. 
The controversy today over what the place of the Supreme Court is, or ought to 
be, in our constitutional system, makes his point of view of more than usual 
interest. 

One reads also in this work a detailed account of the Burr trial and the vivid 
story of the party battle in the various states, but probably the most interesting 
part of it is that dealing with foreign relations. Discontent in the West, secession 
sentiment in the Northeast, and bitter political feeling everywhere were all inter- 
twined with such relations. That situation presented an admirable opportunity 
for both representatives of foreign countries and political opponents at home 
to embarrass Jefferson in his negotiations, often grave, with France, Spain, and 
England. Bowers presents abundant evidence showing that many of the Federal- 
ist leaders counseled and advised ministers from abroad in ways that would 
make Jefferson’s plans futile, and that some of the ministers were engaged in 
disunion schemes in this country. The author frequently uses the word “treason” 
in connection with the Federalist plans and schemes. His opinion of them is 
well summarized in the following quotation: “From the moment the great 
genius [Hamilton] fell in the sunlight of a tragic July morning, his party, 
without respectable leadership, without patriotism, became a discredited and 
disreputable mob of wreckers and obstructionists.” 

One does not have to excuse all the tactics of the Federalists to say that the 
author seems too severe in his criticism of them. In explaining their actions, he 
might have made more allowance than he did for the political psychology of the 
“outs.” Republicans, when they were the “outs,” had strongly opposed the 
trend toward centralization of power in the hands of the Federal government, 
and had attempted to devise means of resisting that trend. Apart from the 
merits of Jefferson’s policies, some of them, inconsistently enough, represented 
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that same trend, and the Federalists, inconsistent too, tried to check it by means 
sometimes far from laudable. 

Mr. Bowers’ work is comprehensive in scope, vital in its treatment of subject 
matter, dynamic in expression, and, despite its adulation of Jefferson, a welcome 
antidote to the works on the period which are surcharged with strong Federalist 
sympathy. 


Ohio State University Henry H. SimMs 


Early Feliciana Politics. By Elrie Robinson. (St. Francisville, Louisiana: St. 
Francisville Democrat, 1936. Pp. 112. Illustrations.) 


That ‘‘Felicianians have always taken their politics seriously’ is no idle talk. 
In 1824 the parish was divided and Thomas Withers Chinn was appointed to 
the judgeship of West Feliciana. During 1826, the judge was impeached by the 
lower house of the state legislature; he was acquitted before the senate. One of 
his defense attorneys, Clark Woodroof, then announced himself a candidate for 
the state legislature. In this aspiration, he was opposed by General John B. 
Dawson. The men “published” each other, and when such language as 


cee 


Some folks forget the dung hill where they grew 
And think themselves the Lord knows who,’ ”’ 


was bandied back and forth, it was not strange that a challenge, acceptance, and 
“seconds” became a part of the picture. Mr. Robinson has reprinted the twenty 
page pamphlet drawn up by Woodroof containing the correspondence relating 
to /’Affaire Chinn, the election campaign, and the duel which failed to material- 
ize. From the pamphlet, Mr. Robinson has obtained his dramatis personae, and 
brief biographical sketches of the participants follow the reprint. The pamphlet 
serves to outline a number of fairly important Louisiana politicians in a ridicu- 
lous situation; it has significance in that it relates in part the political conse- 
quences of Louisiana’s first impeachment case. There are also brief sketches of 
the Barrow and Brandon families, of Samuel McCaleb, John L. Lobdell, 
Lafayette Saunders, Archibald Haralson, and several others. The work closes 
with a short bibliographical note on Feliciana newspapers before 1841. 

It would be unfair to apply the usual standards of historical criticism to a 
conscientious effort of this kind. The book is not burdened with footnotes, it 
contains no index, and an exceedingly strange bibliography would force sharp 
comment in the usual review. In the present instance, it would seem much more 
reasonable to say that one who has long been garnering the historical lore of his 
region has recorded a portion of what he has gathered. Some pages are decorated 
with a number of most interesting typographical antiques. A last page dedica- 
tion is of interest; a wall-paper cover enhances the appearance of the work. 


Louisiana State University JOHN C. L. ANDREASSEN 
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The Ring Tournament in the United States. By Esther J. Crooks and Ruth W. 
Crooks. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1936. Illustrations. Pp. xi, 188. 
$3.00.) 


Those familiar with the works of Thomas Nelson Page will recall the defini- 
tion of a ring tournament, given by a colored boy in P’laski’s Tunament, as 
“whar you gits ‘pon a hoss wid a pole an’ rides hard as you ken, an’ pokes de 
pole at a ring, an’ de one what pokes de moes, he crown de queen.” This form 
of equestrian sport, which dates from feudal times in Europe and appears to 
have been known to the colonists who came to the New World, was revived in 
the United States during the first half of the nineteenth century, particularly in 
the South, where the popularity of Scott’s novels, notably Ivanhoe, and the 
prevalence of horse breeding and horsemanship combined to make the tourna- 
ment a more or less characteristic feature of social life throughout the latter part 
of the ante-bellum period. The practice was not entirely discontinued during the 
Civil War, and it received a renewed impetus in the post-bellum period when, in 
addition to the various charitable, fraternal, religious, and educational purposes 
to which the proceeds of the events were devoted, the raising of funds for the 
erection of Confederate monuments became one of the objectives. The popu- 
larity of such events is attested by the fact that they were sometimes attended by 
as many as ten thousand people; and in Florida, where only single men were 
allowed to participate, tournaments are said to have acted as a deterrent to 
marriage. Although the custom went into a decline about 1880 and ceased to 
exist in most states, it has retained its popularity in certain sections of Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and South Carolina, where ring tournaments have con- 
tinued to be held until the present time. 

This little volume, according to its authors, ‘is the outcome of pleasant 
months spent in motoring through the Southern states in 1932 for the purpose 
of satisfying the curiosity about ring tournaments which had been aroused in us 
by reading Professor Ella Lonn’s article on ‘Fields for Research in Southern 
History after Reconstruction’ in The Historical Outlook, January, 1923.” Upon 
the basis of information secured in Southern “libraries, courthouses, newspaper 
offices, and homes,” and by visiting tournaments at various places in Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, the writers have recaptured something of the 
glamour and chivalric spirit which characterized the ante-bellum and post-bellum 
tournaments, and their work, while somewhat mechanically arranged and pedes- 
trianly executed, affords much interesting information upon this unique sport. 
An introductory chapter describes the general character of the sport, followed 
by chapters giving a chronological account of the tournaments held in each 
Southern state after 1840. The names of several thousand persons and places 
are included in the book, as well as a considerable amount of fugitive informa- 
tion concerning state fairs, military units, fire companies, masquerade groups, 
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churches, libraries, Confederate monuments, and other objects to which the 
proceeds of tournaments were devoted. 

Although the work apparently makes no pretension of being a scientific 
historical treatise, it is regrettable that a number of minor errors have crept in, 
which a more adequate knowledge of the history of the period and the geography 
of the region might have prevented. For example, Stateburg, South Carolina, is 
given once as ‘‘Statesbury” (p. 9) and again as “‘Statesburg” (p. 78) ; Purdy, 
Tennessee, is twice rendered as ‘““Purdee”’ (pp. 140, 156) ; and the Charleston 
‘Schutzenplatz” (p. 82) should be Schuetzenplatz. The “Austen Peay, .. . 
who later was governor of Tennessee,” should be Austin Peay, and since he was 
not born until 1872, he could not have been the Knight Rob Roy who rode in 
the Clarksville tournament of 1866 (as stated on p. 131) ; and Thomas Jefferson 
was not a student at William and Mary College in 1776 (as implied on p. 156). 
Likewise, the title of the book is something of a misnomer, since the study 
appears to have been confined solely to the Southern states. 

In the mechanical matters of printing and binding the work is up to the usual 
high standard of its publishers. There is a very comprehensive index, but 
unfortunately no bibliography. 


Converse College JAMEs W. PATTON 


The Older Middle West, 1840-1880. By Henry C. Hubbart. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, for the American Historical Association, 
1936. Pp. ix, 305. Maps. $3.50.) 


Students of Southern history will be interested in this work, for it adds to our 
knowledge of developments which led to the War Between the States, and 
sentiments on the South which were held by Southerners who had moved north 
of the Ohio River. 

The river valleys which lie just north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
were occupied principally by persons from the South. Another population move- 
ment from New England and New York to the plains of the Great Lakes region 
produced a society somewhat different from that established by the former move- 
ment. To trace the differences between these societies in the years from 1840 to 
1880 is the main task undertaken by the author. It is a worthy theme, and the 
period chosen includes those significant years in which the slavery controversy 
developed and broke into war. 

The heart of the book tells how the Great Lakes region broke away from the 
Democratic South because of the Wilmot Proviso, the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1850, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and economic developments which made the 
area conscious of its own interests and increased its connections with the East; 
and describes the struggle between the Republican party and the progressive 
Western Democracy for the support of the region north of the Ohio and south 
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of the Great Lakes plains. The contest between Douglas and Lincoln and the 
reaction of the so-called ‘‘Lower West” against Lincoln and the continuance of 
the war are also included. 

One may ask why the author did not confine his work to the area of the Old 
Northwest and to the period before 1865. He treats the years after 1865 so 
briefly as to preclude any possible contributions to the knowledge of the period. 
After devoting 240 pages to the earlier years only 37 were used in describing 
political and social developments after the war. Greater geographical unity 
would have resulted from such a reduction of period and area. He includes only 
Iowa west of the Mississippi. The omission of Missouri he explains by stating 
that he wrote only of the “free West.” The word “older” seems to have been 
intended to explain the omission of the newer states. The fact remains, however, 
that his title ‘“The Older Middle West” adds to the confusion of terminology 
noted by Frederick J. Turner in his article ‘The Middle West.’ Turner’s 
“Middle West” is one thing, Hubbart’s is another, and the word ‘older’ does 
not explain the difference for Missouri is older than Iowa. The “Older Free 
West’? would have been more accurate, but the Old Northwest would not have 
required explanation or caused any confusion. This reduction of area and period 
should have directed the author’s attention more closely to the main theme and 
enabled him to make a more thorough analysis of the sectional differences. 

The author gave fair warning in his preface that he had not selected a single 
theme, but had undertaken too much. “To write the chapter in human experience 
which covers the life of the Middle West in its older period, 1840-1880; .. . 
to reduce to readable dimensions the endless story of political controversy in a 
half-dozen politics-ridden commonwealths in an ultra-political age; . . . to seek 
to understand History as she seems fumblingly and tragically to lead a baffled 
people into civil war; to reappraise the careers of Stephen A. Douglas, Clement 
L. Vallandigham, and in fact a whole generation of rather discredited western 
leaders; to trace the beginnings of middle western culture as it revealed itself in 
Cincinnati and elsewhere—these are some of the tasks the author has set before 
him.” 

Certain minor points may be noted briefly. The reference to the founding of 
the state universities in Indiana and Michigan “two or three decades before the 
Civil War” (p. 272) is unnecessarily indefinite. The statement that Douglas 
was “the greatest of lower western leaders” from 1857 to 1860 (p. 116) is open 
to question. One may ask whether the term “Lower West” (p. 4 et passim) is 
a fortunate choice. What would the author call a “West’’ below the Ohio River ? 
The bibliography lacks uniformity, sometimes omitting publishing dates and 
places. Very little evidence is given that Frederick J. Turner’s The United States, 
1830-1850, has been studied, although it is listed in the bibliography. Turner’s 
chapter on ‘“‘The North Central States” is probably the most important treatment 
of the area covered by Hubbart and it overlaps his period for ten years. The 
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regions treated are not defined explicitly and too often developments are dis- 
cussed without analyzing thoroughly their relations to the regions treated. 

The author has used a vast amount of contemporary material, and has 
produced an important piece of historical literature in the field of political 
sectionalism. It is unfortunate that some one of his friends or one of the editorial 
associates who must have passed upon the work did not point out the wisdom 
of restricting the scope and intensifying the treatment. 


Louisiana State University Joun D. BARNHART 


Life of Robert M. T. Hunter: A Study in Sectionalism and Secession. By Henry 
Harrison Simms. (Richmond: William Byrd Press, 1935. Bibliography, 
frontispiece. Pp. 234. $3.00.) 


This work is a short, accurate biographical account of the life and activities of 
a prominent planter and political leader of Virginia. In direct and simple lan- 
guage the author traces the career of Robert M. T. Hunter, a state rights col- 
league of John C. Calhoun, Jefferson Davis, and Alexander H. Stephens, through 
the anxious years from 1837 to 1865, almost thirty years of significant public 
service. The public utterances and activities of the subject are virtually permitted 
to portray the man. Fortunately, Hunter was sufficiently prominent in the legis- 
lature of the Old Dominion state, in the Federal Congress, in the government of 
the Confederacy, and on the speaker’s rostrum to justify such treatment in a 
book, although no previous biography of the man has been written. 

The biography reveals that Hunter’s parental, educational, and environmental 
background led naturally to a political career. Born in Essex County in 1809 of 
respectable but not wealthy parents, he received his formal education from his 
sisters, from a neighborhood school, from “two or three years” attendance in the 
University of Virginia, and from subsequent study in the law office of Judge 
Henry St. George Tucker at Winchester, Virginia. He began the practice of law 
in his own county but appears to have been more prosperous as a planter than as 
a lawyer at the time when he entered the state legislature in 1834. The author 
indicates that henceforth Hunter’s time was divided between his public duties 
and his plantation. 

Throughout his political career he was a devotee of the state rights doctrine. 
In the Virginia legislature from 1834 to 1837, however, he co-operated with the 
Whigs and registered his disapproval of Andrew Jackson’s banking policies. 
In the national House of Representatives, 1837 to 1843, of which he was 
speaker, 1839-1841, Hunter classified himself as “A Sub-Treasury Anti-Clay, 
state rights Whig,” favored the “gag rule,’ fought the national bank proposal 
in 1841, and generally conducted himself as a state rights Democrat. Van Buren 
leaders in Virginia succeeded in retiring him to his plantation in 1843 but he 
was elected to the United States Senate in 1847 in which body he was prominent 
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until 1861, serving as chairman of the Finance Committee, 1851-1861. On 
practically all important questions which arose he assumed the attitude of an 
orthodox Southern congressman. He reflected the opinion of his constituents 
upon the Compromise measures of 1851; he aided Stephen A. Douglas to pass 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill; he labored assiduously to bring Kansas into the Union 
with its Lecompton Constitution ; and he practically wrote the low tariff measure 
of 1857. 

During the Civil War he served his section with the same assiduity, first as a 
delegate to the provisional Confederate Congress at Montgomery, then as secre- 
tary of state, and from 1862 to 1865 as a Virginia senator in the Confederate 
Congress. In this body he rendered admirable service on the Finance Committee, 
a service for which he had great faculties. After the close of the war he spent 
almost a year in detention at Fort Pulaski, Georgia. Hunter’s remaining years 
until 1887 were spent rebuilding his plantation under a new and strange order. 

The author has done a careful, scholarly piece of work. He has based his 
conclusions upon the documents and there are surprisingly few inaccuracies or 
errors. No doubt such a mistake as the use of “whose” for “who” (p. 9) is a 
printer’s error. The phrase, “In the closing days of his congressional career. . .” 
(p. 54) is distinctly misleading in view of the subsequent long service in the 
Senate. The work is factual rather than interpretative, but the policy of permit- 
ting the subject to present the political philosophy of the South through his 
speeches and writings is adequate. As a study of a Southern type of political 
leader the work is very valuable. 


University of Pittsburgh RUSSELL J. FERGUSON 


John Cabell Breckinridge. By Lucille Stillwell. (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, 1936. Pp. xiv, 196. Illustrations, bibliography. $2.00.) 


This short biography was first published in eight chapters as a Master’s thesis 
in the October, 1934, and January, 1935, numbers of the Register of the Ken- 
tucky State Historical Society. The book of twelve chapters and some fifty 
thousand words is also too brief for a satisfactory account of the life of John C. 
Breckinridge. Miss Stillwell emphasizes her subject’s very worthy immediate 
ancestors, stating that his grandfather was attorney general in Jefferson’s cabinet 
and that his father, who lived less than thirty-five years, was speaker of the 
lower house of the Kentucky legislature and secretary of state for Governor 
John Adair. She states that he was educated at Central College and that he 
studied law at Transylvania under the distinguished jurists, George Robertson 
and Thomas A. Marshall, the former probably determining his views ‘on 
patriotism, slavery and the rights of the majority.” 

Breckinridge first began the practice of law in Burlington, Iowa, but soon 
returned to Kentucky and located at Georgetown. In 1845 he moved his office 
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to Lexington, where he rose rapidly in his profession and in the esteem of the 
people. His oration at Frankfort, July 20, 1847, in honor of the heroes who had 
fallen in the Mexican War inspired Theodore O’Hara “to pen that unequalled 
martial requiem, the ‘Bivouac of the Dead.’” Soon thereafter he entered the 
service as major of the third regiment of Kentucky Volunteers but “he was too 
late to reap any military glory.” In 1850 Breckinridge was chosen by both 
parties in the legislature to welcome Henry Clay on his return from his great 
compromise victory at Washington. Clay “was visibly touched by the whole 
scene,” and in his response he appeared “to confer upon Mr. Breckinridge the 
leadership in Kentucky, which he was about to surrender. Undoubtedly the 
events of that day aided Breckinridge in carrying the Ashland District for 
Congress.” 

The author’s account of the campaign of 1856, in which Breckinridge was the 
successful candidate for the vice-presidency, is too brief, as is also her account 
of his part in Buchanan’s administration. Nevertheless, her inadequate chapter 
on the election of 1860, in which her hero was a candidate for the presidency, 
ends with a terse and graphic statement of his courage and fairness in presiding 
over the Senate and House during the excitement attending the counting of the 
electoral votes. She presents briefly the position Breckinridge took after the 
election of Lincoln. He supported the Crittenden Compromise, and after the 
inauguration of the president advised the calling of a convention in Kentucky 
to consider the proposition of secession. He also counseled Lincoln “for two 
hours” to “organize a national and representative Cabinet consisting of three 
Southern men of good character and four moderate Republicans.” But his 
sympathies were with the South, and in the Senate during the special session of 
1861 “he spoke and voted against the whole war policy of the President and 
Congress” and demanded the respect of Kentucky’s neutrality, which had been 
declared on May 20. 

Miss Stillwell states briefly Breckinridge’s part in the effort to organize a 
Confederate state government in Kentucky, and in the war in the West where 
soon after Shiloh he was made a major general. He is shown to have ably 
supported Johnston and Bragg in 1862 and 1863. In February, 1864, however, 
much to the disappointment of his Kentucky troops, he was transferred to 
Virginia, where his successes soon caused him to be attached for a time to Lee’s 
army. 

Early in February, 1865, Breckinridge was made secretary of war in Davis’ 
cabinet, but practically nothing is given concerning the problems of that office 
and his efforts to solve them. The author does give a résumé of the Sherman- 
Johnston Convention, in which he participated—even to his calling Sherman a 
“hog” because he took a drink of whiskey without offering the bottle to others 
in the party. A map supplements the brief account of Breckinridge’s escape to 
Cuba, but his experiences in Europe and in Canada until his return to Kentucky 
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in March, 1869, are left untold. A short, interesting description of his reception 
along the way to and in Lexington is followed by a brief account of the 
remaining seven years of his life. 

On the whole, the reader is left without proper knowledge of contemporane- 
ous conditions, or circumstances, attending Breckinridge’s public activities. Fur- 
thermore, the information given is rather incoherently told. Transitions are 
poorly made and some letters might just as well have been omitted, since they 
are not properly analyzed or related. The illustrations are valuable and the 
publishers did their work well, but a satisfactory biography of John Cabell 
Breckinridge remains to be written. 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College J. T. Dorris 


The Confederate Exodus to Latin America. By Lawrence F. Hill. (N. p., 1936. 
Pp. 94.) 


Soon after Appomattox an undetermined number of Southerners unable to 
face the desolations of war, and later others unable to endure the prospect of 
political and social revolution brought on by the Reconstruction acts, decided to 
look abroad for whatever future there might be left to them. Joining their 
meager resources, they organized colonization societies and sent representatives 
out into the world looking for new lands to settle. The object of their hopes lay 
in the undeveloped countries to the southward. Brazil, Mexico, and the regions 
of Central America had already shown their eagerness for Southern settlers, and 
thence first went the colonization agents, to be followed later by unreconstructed 
Confederates. Most of them went to Brazil, though Mexico for a time held out 
great attractions. Probably 5000 Southerners left. The principal leaders in this 
movement were Matthew F. Maury, William M. Gwin, Isham G. Harris, 
J. B. Magruder, Ballard S. Dunn, and Lansford W. Hastings. 

The most permanent results of this migration took place in Brazil. Though 
a great many who went there became discontented and returned within a few 
years, others remained and became an important part of the social and economic 
order; and their descendants are there at the present time. They engaged not 
only in agriculture, but also in manufacturing and in such professions as 
medicine. Some had been led to Brazil by the hopes of continuing slave labor, 
but this institution played little part in their lives there, for in 1888 the slaves 
were freed. The fall of the Maximilian regime in Mexico put an end to the 
movement in that country. 

Such is an outline of the story told by Professor Hill in these pages. He has 
performed a difficult work well. The widely scattered sources of his information 
he has tracked down with the skill of a detective—newspapers, manuscript letters 
and diaries, and interviews with descendants of the émigrés. This work is a 
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reprint of three articles which appeared in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
in 1935 and 1936. 


University of Georgia E. M. CouLTER 


Louisiana State University, 1860-1896. By Walter L. Fleming. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1936. Pp. x, 499. $3.00.) 


It was the reviewer’s privilege many years ago to read portions of this book as 
they came from the pen of the author. A reading now of the published work 
reaffirms the impressions gained at that time of the thoroughness with which 
Dr. Fleming had combed over the material and of the scholarly method of his 
arrangement and presentation. Dr. Fleming has produced much more than the 
story of an educational institution. He has given us a picture of civilization in 
the Lower Mississippi Valley during a most critical period in the history of this 
region. The story of the university lends itself readily to this broad method of 
treatment. In its early chapters we obtain a glimpse of some phases of ante- 
bellum society which we do not find in the pages of the romantic novelists who 
depict life in the Old South. In Dr. Fleming’s book we see a region which in 
1860 had its oases of culture, but which in many ways was still close to the 
frontier. Common-school education at this time was still in the pioneer stage, 
and the blessings of college life were for the fortunate few who could attend 
institutions in the older states or study abroad. 

But in Louisiana there were leaders of broad vision and serious purpose whose 
efforts finally overcame public inertia, indifference, regional jealousies, and fac- 
tional politics and brought the university into being. The Seminary, as it was 
officially designated until 1870, was founded on the eve of the War Between the 
States, and it was originally intended to be a military institution on the West 
Point model. There was no purpose here, however, to prepare for the “‘irrepres- 
sible conflict.” The men who launched the institution seem not to have been 
aware that even as they labored the Union was already breaking. Over the 
entrance of the main building, erected on a hill in the pine woods near Alex- 
andria, they carved these words in marble, “The Union—Esto Perpetua,” and 
they chose as the first president not a fire-eating advocate of secession but 
William Tecumseh Sherman of Ohio, the brother of John Sherman, then a 
candidate for speaker of the House of Representatives and known in Louisiana 
as a “Black Republican!” These initial steps certainly bore no resemblance to 
war preparedness. 

In its early years the university had a checkered career. It was in the midst of 
its second session when the state seceded and Sherman resigned. Within a brief 
period every student of the first two sessions was in the military service. Only 
one entered the Union army. Sherman, too, returned to his military profession, 
while most of his colleagues at the university entered the Confederate army. The 
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main building of the university served first as a Confederate and later as a 
Federal hospital. At the outbreak of the war part of its bedding was turned over 
to Confederate troops, and when the Union army reached the institution during 
General Banks’ expedition up the Red River its soldiers took what was left, and 
officers carried off the institution’s books and scientific instruments. 

When the Confederacy collapsed plans were already under way to reopen the 
university. David French Boyd, who had been professor of ancient languages 
under Sherman, became head of the institution and was its mainstay and guiding 
genius until 1880. From 1873 to 1877, in the darkest days of Reconstruction, 
the legislature refused to make appropriations for the support of the university 
because of the opposition of the governing board and faculty to the admission of 
Negro students; but President Boyd and a few colleagues held on grimly and, 
though sometimes wondering where their next dinner would come from, they 
succeeded in maintaining the institution as a going concern. Its future became 
brighter in 1877, when it was merged with the land-grant college established in 
Louisiana under the Morrill Act and thus obtained a new source of revenue. 

The end of Reconstruction solved some of the university's problems but also 
raised new ones in their place. The administration of the institution was be- 
deviled by politics during the 1880’s. David French Boyd withdrew from the 
presidency in 1880, but his abilities were so badly missed in the turbulent years 
which followed that he was recalled in 1884 and served as president until 1886 
and as professor until 1888. After another interval he returned to the institution 
in 1897 and died in 1899 as a professor in the institution he had helped to 
found forty years before. 

Dr. Fleming’s volume covers only thirty-six years of the seventy-six of the 
university’s history. During the period included in his study the institution was 
small and relatively unimportant, so far as attendance and equipment were 
concerned; but its influence was not to be gauged merely by its budget and 
enrollment. It made a definite impress on the state. 

In the forty years since 1896, which are not dealt with in this volume, the 
university has enjoyed brighter days and undergone a truly marvelous de- 
velopment. Everyone interested in Southern history must deplore the fact that 
Dr. Fleming’s removal from Louisiana, followed by his prolonged illness and 
untimely death, made it impossible for the story to be carried down by his own 
hand to more recent times. His work has been supplemented, however, by 
Dr. Marcus M. Wilkerson’s admirable biography of Thomas D. Boyd, the 
brother of David French Boyd and president of the university from 1896 to 
1927. 


New York City Wituam O. Scroccs 
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A History of Emory University. By Henry Morton Bullock. (Nashville: Parthe- 
non Press, 1936. Bibliography, illustrations. Pp. 391. $3.00.) 


Emory University is the outgrowth of two institutions, the Georgia Conference 
Manual Labor School, established in 1834, and Emory College, chartered in 
1836. They owe their origin to the desire of the Georgia Methodists to have 
institutions of their own for the education of their sons, particularly those who 
might become ministers, and in this desire was mingled not a little state loyalty 
and perhaps some sectional spirit. Both institutions were in Newton County, the 
one at Covington and the other two miles away at a place later called Oxford. 
Both were at first manual labor institutions, but in December, 1840, the manual 
labor feature was dropped. The union of the two institutions seems not at first 
to have been designed, but the financial difficulties in which the Manual Labor 
School soon became involved made union necessary. The College began opera- 
tions in January, 1840. Its first president was Reverend I. A. Few, who had 
been president of the Board of the School and “had supervised every step in the 
organization of the College.” Although Emory University, founded in 1914, 
may be regarded as a continuation of the College, it has taken over and incor- 
porated with itself several professional schools, an account of which is given 
in the work before us. 

The history of Emory College proper is divided into three sections or books. 
Book two treats “The Development of the Ante-Bellum College, 1840-61”; 
book three, ‘The Reconstruction Period, 1866-88”; and book four, ‘‘The De- 
velopment of the Modern College, 1888-1915.” Each division is organized into 
three chapters, of which the first discusses administration personnel, policies, and 
problems; the second, the formal curriculum; and the third, the informal cur- 
riculum embracing such matters as the library, literary societies, fraternities, 
social life, and student capers. Although such a treatment involves a sacrifice of 
continuous narrative, the author thinks that it has enabled him to give a better 
“cross-sectional view of the life of the institution at each era.” 

The curriculum in all periods has had little that is distinctive, the purpose 
having been to keep the academic standards of the College ‘“‘abreast of current 
practices in Georgia.” One reads with some surprise, however, that there were 
only monthly and no term examinations before 1889, that until 1915 failing 
students were permitted to take not less than three examinations to remove a 
course, and that the master’s degree was until 1881 given to all graduate appli- 
cants of three years’ standing. i 

In the chapters on administration is found a detailed statement of the financial 
affairs of the College, most of it drawn from the minutes of the board of 
trustees. It was hard to provide the needed funds for new buildings and equip- 
ment and for the salaries of the faculty even though they were very low. There 
were requests to the various conferences for assistance, and sometimes there were 
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unsuccessful appeals to the state legislature, although in the years after the Civil 
War the state did educate at the College many who had served as soldiers. In 
1858 the endowment was $35,000, most of which was lost in the war period; 
in 1915 it was estimated at $300,000. 

The sketches of the presidents are very interesting. Some of them were men 
of national distinction, such as Augustus B. Longstreet, 1840-1848; George T. 
Pierce, 1848-1854; Atticus G. Haygood, 1875-1884; and Warren A. Candler, 
1888-1898. The last three became able bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and as presidents rendered Emory College most able and valuable 
service. Candler, who still lives, has had the chief part in the development of 
both the College and the University. 

The last book treats of the University from its founding in 1914. It is now 
the authorized university of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, east of the 
Mississippi; its property was valued in 1935 at $10,729,000, of which $3,877,000 
was endowment. To this the late Asa G. Candler, a brother of the Bishop, and 
members of his family contributed several million dollars. 

Dr. Bullock has done a most valuable work; his data has been diligently 
sought and bears the stamp of accuracy, except for dates here and there which 
are often for the wrong year or century and therefore confusing. The style 
varies. In the first twelve chapters which were written as a doctor’s dissertation 
there are numerous crudities both of diction and thought; that they could easily 
have been removed if the author had taken time is shown by the general stylistic 
excellence of the later portion of the work. The reader will regret that Dr. Bul- 
lock has confined his story of Emory College so closely to the campus and has 
left so largely untold a most interesting and important part of its history, that is, 
its place and service through the years in the general social, political, edu- 
cational, and religious life of Georgia and the nation. 


Wake Forest College G. W. PascHAL 


Oklahoma Imprints, 1835-1907: A History of Printing in Oklahoma Before 
Statehood. By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1936. Pp. xxiv, 499. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This study of printing in Oklahoma before statehood is a pioneer work in its 
field. Save for a small monograph printed several years ago, Early Oklahoma 
Newspapers (1928), by Grace Ray, nothing has been done in the field of early 
printing in Oklahoma. Mrs. Foreman, wife of Grant Foreman, a writer of 
Oklahoma and Indian themes, has, by this book, won herself a place among 
contributors to the history of the Southwest. Her close association with her 
husband’s research has taken her to various parts of Europe and America where 
she has collected much information for this work. 
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The unique place Oklahoma has in history calls for a search of early printed 
materials in both conspicuous and obscure places in the United States as well as 
abroad. As a home for removed Indians it became the center of the greatest 
missionary activity in the United States during the past century. The missionaries 
who had established themselves in the Indian country in the East removed to the 
West. They brought with them the beginnings of their educational programs 
which consisted in part of missionary enterprises, a school system, and printing 
presses. 

The first printing press in Oklahoma was established in temporary quarters at 
Union Mission which in 1835 was being abandoned as an Osage mission upon 
the occupation of that area by the Cherokee. Samuel Austin Worcester operated 
his press there until 1837 when he removed to Park Hill where for many years 
he printed parts of the Bible, hymn books, tracts, textbooks, and the Cherokee 
Almanac (which had been started at Union). He printed in both the Cherokee 
and English languages—the former, of course, in the Cherokee characters for 
those who could not read English. Since the language of the other members of 
the Five Civilized Tribes had not been reduced to a native syllabary, their print- 
ing was done with English characters. Worcester’s intimate relations with the 
other missionaries of Indian Territory made it possible for many Indians other 
than Cherokee to profit by his efforts. The Baptist missionaries, led by Evan 
Jones, among the Cherokee, printed the first newspaper in Oklahoma in 1839. 
This paper, the Cherokee Messenger, carried parts of Pilgrim’s Progress, portions 
of the Bible, and news of the Cherokee Nation. The Cherokee Messenger press 
was used until near the opening of the Civil War. Oklahoma Imprints records 
the output of these and other presses which distributed millions of pages among 
the Indians who were served as well with printed materials as any frontier 
community—probably better than many. 

After the Civil War printing presses were fairly well distributed over Indian 
Territory and produced not only newspapers, memorials, and pamphlets, but also 
books—especially compilations of laws and treaties. To newspapers of the Five 
Civilized Tribes the author gives 180 pages. Each tribe is considered separately 
by towns alphabetically arranged. Each newspaper is described, its circulation is 
discussed, and editors and publishers are given attention by way of life sketches. 
Oklahoma Imprints is intended to cover the period 1835-1907, but the value of 
the book would have been materially increased if the reader had been given 
information about the status of newspapers at a later date. 

The division “Magazines of Indian and Oklahoma Territories” affords an 
adequate description of such printed materials. The value of this portion of the 
book lies partially in the biographical sketches of the editors, some of whom 
won distinction in their fields and contributed much to the history of the period. 

A wider spread of printing came with the opening of Oklahoma to white 
settlement in 1889 and in years following. With the creation of government 
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for the Territory of Oklahoma, the printing of session laws, journals, and 
reports of cases before the courts was done by local presses. Such items are 
treated in five pages of Mrs. Foreman’s book. 

Newspapers seem to thrive in a frontier community where printers with a love 
of tramping and adventure appear and set up presses to serve the public. Color- 
ful figures—daring often to a fault—published newspapers, some of which lived 
for a short time or consolidated with another to continue a precarious existence. 
A few of Oklahoma’s newspapers had a continuous existence from their found- 
ing with the opening of new lands. Nearly one third of the volume is devoted 
to the section “Newspapers of Oklahoma Territory.” 

The book fills a place in Oklahoma history. The regret is that it could not 
have been produced earlier, for much material, as is always the case, has been 
lost. Although longer search and work would reveal hidden items or modify 
certain statements, a manuscript must sometime go to press. A difficulty which 
is ever present in writing such a book is that the state is made up of two separate 
and distinct areas—one, Indian Territory, old and filled with elusive history, the 
other, Oklahoma Territory (1890-1907), filled by white people in ‘‘rushes’’ or 
“runs” at intervals. Thus new communities longside older ones modified, in a 
strange manner, the life of Oklahoma’s early citizenship. “Ghost towns” were 
common and their publications were often lost or scattered. Large counties of 
Oklahoma Territory were divided into smaller ones with the coming of state- 
hood, so history and geography must go hand in hand to avoid errors in locating 
small towns that now exist and more especially those that have disappeared. A 
point in question is that of a town, Burlington, now in Alfalfa County but 
which appears as in Woods County. The fact is since Alfalfa County is a part 
of old Woods County of territorial days, such an error can easily occur. More- 
over, it seems out of order to have a paper published at Burlington in 1892 
when the area was not opened to white settlement until 1893—but if such were 
the case it was a violation of law. The laws governing Indian Territory and 
other areas within the present state of Oklahoma demand the greatest of care, 
but with all that Mrs. Foreman has rendered a service to the Southwest. 

The index is adequate and the bibliography fairly complete. The book is 
mechanically a good piece of work and is in keeping with a type of material and 
the field treated by the press at the University of Oklahoma. 


University of Oklahoma M. L. WaRDELL 


The Crittenden Memoirs. Compiled by H. H. Crittenden. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1936. Pp. 542. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


The Crittenden Memoirs is essentially a compilation of documents concerning 
family history with some connecting narrative written by Mr. H. H. Crittenden. 
Undoubtedly the most important part of the compilation is the autobiography 
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of Thomas T. Crittenden, governor of Missouri from 1881 to 1885. The most 
significant parts of this manuscript had been published in the Missouri Historical 
Review (XXVI, 3-11, 142-52, 241-55), but the volume under review gives us 
its only complete printing. 

The rest of the book is chiefly made up of material compiled from the scrap- 
books of Thomas T. Crittenden. For the most part these are newspaper articles, 
identified as to source and date when possible. Although many of them are not 
of primary importance, still gathered together in this manner they make a very 
convenient source of information regarding various members of the Crittenden 
family and the enterprises with which they were identified. 

As the best known incident during the administration of Governor Crittenden 
was the destruction of the James gang, the affairs connected with it occupy a 
large part of the book. These include Governor Crittenden’s defense of his 
connection with the death of Jesse and the surrender of Frank James with repro- 
ductions of the often misinterpreted proclamation offering large rewards for 
their capture and conviction. Newspaper accounts, both favorable and unfavor- 
able towards the governor’s methods, a copy of the speech of John F. Philips in 
defense of Frank James at his trial, and the publication of some articles and 
letters on the James gang recently written by Frank Dalton are typical of the 
range of materials included. 

In addition to these the compiler of the volume, who is Governor Crittenden’s 
son, has written several brief narratives including a number of biographical 
sketches and some reminiscences of his own life chiefly of interest to members 
of his family. 

The writing is naturally uncritical and much of it will be of interest only to 
genealogists. There is a family tree of the Crittenden family which will be of 
service to students interested in Missouri and Kentucky history. The volume is 
illustrated with a large number of portraits. Unlike most volumes of this nature, 
there is an index. 


University of Missouri ELMER ELLIS 


The Black Patch War. By John G. Miller. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. v, 87. $2.50.) 


The author of this little monograph very properly calls it a record of ‘memoir 
facts’ concerning an “episode in the history of the Black Tobacco Belt of 
Kentucky and Tennessee.’ Without footnotes or index, the book makes no 
pretense at being an objective study of the “Black Patch War” or of the episode 
with which it deals. 

The ‘‘memoir facts” have to do, for the most part, with a law suit brought in 
Federal court at Paducah in 1908 by one Robert L. Hollowell and his wife 
against certain members of a ‘“‘night rider” group, which had dealt violently with 
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the Hollowells and had driven them from Caldwell County. The author, who 
was an attorney for the Hollowells, gives his version of the incidents leading 
to the attack on his clients, of his methods of getting the case into Federal court, 
of the trial itself, and of the subsequent events that broke up “night riding’ in 
the territory. There is no question in his mind as to where lay the correctness of 
facts, law, morals, or public policy. The fact that he won his case in court must 
give a preponderance to his conclusions, although one would like to hear the 
arguments of the other side before reaching a final conclusion. 

The most attractive and valuable features of the book are the descriptions of 
the “Black Patch” of Kentucky, the stages and difficulties of tobacco culture in 
that region, and the marketing conditions which brought about the organization 
of the Planters Protective Association and the ensuing “night rider” troubles. 
Not only are the descriptions authentic, but the author has achieved a style that 
is pleasing and effective. 

It may be questioned whether sufficient time has elapsed for an objective study 
of the “Black Patch War” in all its phases. This little memoir is valuable, 
however, not only to the future student of the phenomenon but to the general 
reader on recent Southern conditions. It is a matter of regret that the publishers 
have so priced the eighty-seven page booklet as to discourage wide circulation. 


Vanderbilt University DANIEL M. ROBISON 


Folksongs of Mississippi and their Background. By Arthur Palmer Hudson. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Bibliography. 
Pp. xii, 321. $5.00.) 


Folksongs of Mississippi is a companion volume to Professor Hudson’s Humor 
in the Old Deep South (MacMillan, 1936). The author, a native of Attala 
County, Mississippi, lived amongst the ballad singers of that state for much of 
his life. He has spent more than twelve years gathering folk songs and lore for 
the compilation of a scientific study of these subjects. As an instructor in the 
Department of English at the University of Mississippi, Professor Hudson 
stimulated an interest in his students to collect ballads and miscellaneous bits of 
folk literature. It was largely from this collection of raw material that he has 
selected songs and ballads which appear in this study. 

In four introductory chapters Professor Hudson goes into much detail con- 
cerning the geographical and social background of the Mississippians. The two 
chapters relating to the social background merit special attention, for in these 
the author has attempted to trace the folk movement southwestward from the 
Carolinas and Virginia through Georgia and Alabama to Mississippi. In Missis- 
sippi today a majority of the native citizens allude to their Carolina (especially 
South Carolina) origin. In studying this aspect of Mississippi’s folk background 
Professor Hudson has not only used secondary materials to a good advantage, 
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but his treatment should provoke a scholarly interest in the population growth of 
that state. The social background of Mississippi is responsible for the existence 
of a rich store of folklore. Isolated communities, until the advent of the 
radio, were without external musical contacts except for ‘‘song ballets’ which 
“Grandma’’ and “Grandpa” brought with them when they came to settle in 
Mississippi, and songs which were learned from the Sacred Harp. 

The author has divided his ballads into two large general types: English and 
Scottish ballads and those of native origin. Among the first group he was able 
to find a generous representation of the major texts. Some of these are “Lady 
Isabel and the Elfin Knight,” in four versions; “Earl Brand,” “Lord Randall,” 
“Lord Thomas and Fair Annette,” and the most famous of the English and 
Scottish ballads, ‘Barbara Allen,” in sixteen versions. The text variations of the 
imported ballads indicate to what extent the Mississippians severed ties with the 
land of their origin. In the grouping of native ballads and folksongs, Professor 
Hudson has used “Songs of Varied Patterns,” “Songs of the West,” “Songs of 
Outlaws, Criminals, Vagrants,” “Songs of the Civil War,” and ‘“‘Jocose, Dia- 
logues and Nursery Songs.” Among songs of varied patterns are found the 
doleful recitations of local tragedies such as the murder of Janie Sharp, the 
sullied young tendril of the Lobutcha Bottoms, “The Fatal Wedding,” “Hard 
Times,” and “Calomel.” The West was not only a land of golden promise for 
Mississippi’s young blades, but likewise a land of romance for its guitar and 
banjo pickers. One may yet (and without difficulty) hear a crossroads trouba- 
dour twanging soulfully a plaintive tune admonishing friends ‘‘O Bury Me Not 
on the Lone Prairie,” or reminiscing of the ‘Girl I Left Behind Me.” Exploits 
of bad boys such as Jesse James, Charles Guiteau, Jack Donahue, and Kenny 
Wagner, Mississippi’s own “bad man,” were fit subjects for songs to be passed 
around by “word-of-mouth.” The Civil War excited the imagination of the 
‘ballet’? makers, and Professor Hudson has produced ample selections of these 
compositions. 

Perhaps no sociologist or student of population movements would be patient 
with the theory that folk music is indicative of folk origins, yet this aspect of 
culture is a valuable straw which points the direction of immigration. In his 
study, Professor Hudson has achieved three distinct ends: he has shown that 
Mississippi is rich in folk culture, that Mississippians have not been unimagina- 
tive and unresourceful in supplying themselves with entertainment, and that this 
is generally true of the whole state. The author is to be commended on that last 
point, for, in comparison with many similar studies, Folksongs of Mississippi 
has not blundered into the unpardonable mistake of trying to confine folk 
culture to one given section of the state. To the historian interested in society 
and culture of the Lower South, much of this book is of real value. There are 
many useful footnotes, an ample bibliography, and an index. 


University of Kentucky T. D. CLARK 
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Southern Regions of the United States. By Howard W. Odum, for the Southern 
Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. xi, 664. Maps, tables, bibli- 
ography. $4.00.) 


For some time the volume now before us has been anxiously awaited by those 
who are interested in the South. Much has been expected of it because the 
problems of the South (or of any other region of the United States, for that 
matter) have seldom been attacked by so considerable a force of collective 
scholarship. The Social Science Research Council, acting through its Southern 
Regional Committee and assisted by the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina, supported this large-scale investigation. 
Howard W. Odum, one of the most distinguished of contemporary students of 
social problems, was director of the study. Kendrick, Vance, Woofter, Gee, and 
others who collaborated in this work have already published excellent studies of 
several phases of the South, some of which were preliminary to the present 
volume. For these reasons a contribution of the first order has been expected; 
the publishers, possibly to emphasize the magnitude of this work, have con- 
structed a large volume weighing nearly five pounds. 

As a compilation of facts about the present-day South this book at once takes 
first rank. Nearly half the pages are covered with charts and tables of indexes, 
maps and mapographs, graphs and demographs, “‘statistical pictures” and sta- 
tistical tables. Many of these convey information concerning all of the United 
States, because the comparative method, among others, was used in evaluating 
the Southern states. In fact, so much information is crowded on some of these 
pages that the reader is nearly helpless without a magnifying glass. Despite 
some deficiencies and an occasional error, Southern Regions is little short of 
enclyclopedic in its presentation of economic, political, and cultural data. 

Odum’s first interpretation of this mass of data is that the forty-eight states 
constitute six major regions, two of which lie in the southern part of the United 
States. Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico form the Southwest; the 
Southeast includes Arkansas and Louisiana on the west and Kentucky and 
Virginia on the north. To the Southeast the present volume is chiefly devoted. 
A similarly intensive study of the Southwest, now being made by Raymond D. 
Thomas and others, will probably be published sometime in the future. 

Only a small part of Southern Regions is devoted to the economic and cultural 
subregions of the Southeast, and this part is scarcely more than a summary of the 
previously published studies of Vance and Woofter. While the importance of 
these smaller areas is emphatically recognized, few of the statistics or interpreta- 
tions bear on areas smaller than states. One reason for focusing attention on the 
region rather than the subregions was doubtless the difficulty of finding data 
concerning the latter. Another reason for concentrating on the region as a whole 
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was because of what seems to have been a fundamental purpose behind the 
entire study, namely, to transmute innumerable statistics into a condensed ap- 
praisal of the Southeast in order that an incontrovertible program of reconstruc- 
tion might be deducted from this scientific appraisal. Considering the book as a 
call to action, much discussion of subregional detail might have lessened effec- 
tiveness ; but considered as a blueprint for reconstruction, the work loses by this 
lack of subregional information. 

In general terms, Odum’s appraisal of the Southeast is as follows: “as to 
resources—superabundance; as to science, skills, technology, organization—de- 
ficiency ; as to general economy—waste ; as to culture—richness, with immaturity 
and multiple handicaps; as to trends—hesitancy and relative retrogression in 
many aspects of culture” (p. 15). In brief, the Southeast is far beneath its 
potential condition; and it can not hope to “‘transvaluate its deficiency into 
adequacy without a great deal of outside codperative assistance in men and 
money and technics, from federal aid, from business enterprise, from endowed 
agencies” (p. 582-83). Suppose this assistance is forthcoming, to what ends 
should it be directed? Odum throws much of the responsibility for answering 
this question on the shoulders of proposed planning boards, especially state and 
Federal, for he seems to look mostly to the government for plans and action. 
Nevertheless, some proposals he does make, and he points out the major prob- 
lems that must be solved. The two which he considers most urgent are: “the 
supreme task of planning for a very genuine development of institutions of 
higher learning, for programs of research, of science and technical arts, and for 
interregional cultural expansion” (p. 584) ; and, secondly, “the reorganization 
and development of the agricultural South through practical programs of opti- 
mum production of the main commodities worked out in relation to industrial 
development and foreign trade” (pp. 583-84). 

Southern Regions was written with the highly commendable purpose of im- 
proving the condition of a vast number of people, and it was written only after 
a very large amount of scientific study was given to the problem. Therefore, it 
deserves careful and wide reading and, indeed, study. Unfortunately, the reader 
is often compelled to find his way through a maze of involved constructions and 
technical words. Furthermore, there is much repetition throughout the book. 
Like the Southeast, this work possesses a superabundance of resources, but it is 
somewhat deficient in technique and organization. 


Duke University CHARLES S. SYDNOR 


Historical News and Notes 


The Southern Historical Association held its second annual meeting at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, November 19-21, 1936. The presidential address, a summary 
of the proceedings, and the report of the secretary-treasurer are included in the 
present number of the Journal. Special attention is directed to the fact that 
everyone scheduled to participate in the program attended the meeting and 
performed his assignment. The rapid growth of the Association and its healthy 
financial condition are encouraging developments for so young an organization. 

The first two volumes of the Journal included 41 articles, notes, and docu- 
ments, contributed by 38 individuals representing 35 colleges and universities. 
The 133 reviews of books were prepared by 103 reviewers representing 73 
institutions. It has been considered good editorial policy to draw contributions 
to the Journal from a widespread number of scholars. This has been done 
without sacrifice of sound, critical scholarship. Although most contributors thus 
far have been members of the Association, no conscious effort has been made to 
restrict the pages of the Journal to its membership. 

The managing editor believes that the second volume is a distinct improve- 
ment over the first. If so, a large measure of credit must be attributed to the 
kindly criticism and patient forbearance of members of the Association, to the 
invaluable assistance of the board of editors and the editorial associate, to the 
timely counsel of the director of the Louisiana State University Press, and to an 
unusually helpful and co-operative printer. 


PERSONAL 


The McClung award of fifty dollars for the best article in the 1936 number 
of the East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications was presented to Mr. An- 
drew C. Hutson, Jr., of Knoxville, for his article, “The Overthrow of the 
Convict Lease System in Tennessee.” The judges were Professor Avery O. 
Craven of the University of Chicago, Professor Paul C. Phillips of the University 
of Montana, and Miss Kathleen Bruce, regional director, Survey of Federal 
Archives. 


Albert R. Newsome was elected president of the newly organized Society of 
American Archivists at the meeting in Providence, Rhode Island, December 30. 


Mrs. Jessie S. Burnett has been appointed assistant professor of history in 
the Greenville Woman’s College of Furman University. 
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E. Foster Dowell, who holds the doctorate from Johns Hopkins University, 
has been appointed instructor in history and political science at Hollins College. 
Professor Margaret P. Scott has returned to Hollins after a two-year leave for 
study at the University of Virginia. 


Dr. David A. Lockmiller, of the department of history and political science 
of the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the 
University of North Carolina, has been promoted from the rank of instructor to 
that of assistant professor. For publication at an early date Dr. Lockmiller is 
revising his doctoral dissertation written at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, ‘The Second United States Intervention in Cuba, 1906-1909.” 


Dr. Benjamin B. Kendrick, head of the department of history of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, has been appointed special con- 
sultant to the Research Division of the Social and Economic Section of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and in this connection goes to Knoxville for con- 
ferences about every six weeks. He continues to carry his regular courses in the 
Woman’s College. 


R. L. Hilldrup has resigned as assistant professor of history at The Citadel to 
become professor of history at East Carolina State Teachers College. During the 
past summer, he taught at King College, Bristol, Tennessee. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A session of the American Historical Association, which assembled in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, December 29-31, for its fifty-first annual meeting, was 
devoted to the Old South. Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., of Hamilton College 
presided and the following papers were presented: “Intellectual Interests in the 
Old Natchez District,” by Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University; “Aspects of 
the Social History of the Republic of Texas,” by William R. Hogan of the 
National Park Service; and “Activities of the Knights of the Golden Circle in 
the South Prior to 1861,” by Ollinger Crenshaw of Washington and Lee 
University. The discussion was led by Mack Swearingen of Tulane University. 


For several years Professor A. C. Cole, managing editor of the Mississip pi 
Valley Historical Review, has been urging the adoption of a uniform system of 
footnoting by historical periodicals and publishing houses. At a luncheon 
conference of editors of historical publications, an annual feature of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association meeting, Miss Bertha Josephson, editorial associate 
of the Review, presented a study of footnoting systems in current use and 
proposed a uniform style. The managing editor of this Journal can see many 
advantages in uniformity, and he hopes that a style sheet embracing at least 
fundamentals may be widely adopted. 
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The annual banquet of the East Tennessee Historical Society was held on 
October 9. Professor William K. Boyd of Duke University delivered an address 
on “Some Divergencies of Southern Politics and Culture.” The banquet com- 
memorated the 150th anniversary of the settlement of Knoxville and the 145th 
of the founding of the town. 

At its meeting on December 11, 1936, the Society elected the following 
officers: president, Culver H. Smith of the University of Chattanooga; vice- 
presidents, Samuel C. Williams of Johnson City, Jennings B. Sanders of the 
University of Tennessee, and Zella Armstrong of Chattanooga; secretary, Laura 
Luttrell of the Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville; treasurer, Andrew C. 
Hutson, Jr., of Knoxville; member of the executive committee, Mary E. Baker 
of the University of Tennessee Library; managing editor of the East Tennessee 
Historical Society’s Publications, Stanley J. Folmsbee of the University of Ten- 
nessee ; members of the board of editors, W. B. Hesseltine of the University of 
Wisconsin and W. Neil Franklin of The National Archives. 


From Judge John H. DeWitt of Nashville comes word that the Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, the last issue of which appeared in April, 1935, is to be 
revived. In July of that year, Dr. W. A. Provine, editor of the Magazine and 
corresponding secretary of the Society, died very suddenly, and it was decided 
not to resume publication until funds were available to insure regular appear- 
ance. Judge DeWitt is now editing and preparing for publication another issue, 
which will be Number 4 of Volume III, Series 2. He will then publish as 
Volume IV an elaborate index to the entire Series 1 of the Tennessee Historical 
Magazine. It is contemplated that soon thereafter the Society will begin the 
publication of Volume V. The permanent editor has not yet been chosen, but 
Judge DeWitt thinks it possible that an editorial staff may be chosen from the 
history faculties of Vanderbilt University and Peabody College. It is also hoped 
that, after a lapse of more than two years, the regular monthly meetings of the 
Society may be resumed. 


Dr. Philip M. Hamer, chief of the Division of the Library of The National 
Archives, addressed the annual meeting of the Florida Historical Society which 
was held at the University of Florida on November 17. His subject was one of 
timely interest due to the recent purchase by the Society of the Call Papers and 
plans recently made by the Society to collect, preserve, and publish manuscript 
sources. Other speakers were Dr. James M. Leake, head of the history depart- 
ment of the University of Florida, and Dr. Dorothy Dodd. Dr. Dodd spoke on 
the ‘Foundation of the Public School System of Florida, 1865-70.” 

In his annual address President Joshua Coffin Chase reviewed the year’s 
activities which included the holding of regional meetings in each of the five 
Congressional districts of the state. He praised the membership committee 
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which, under the chairmanship of Archivist Watt Marchman of Rollins College, 
has notably enlarged the organization. 

The following officers were elected: president, Joshua Coffin Chase, Winter 
Park; first vice-president, Dr. Kathryn T. Abbey, Tallahassee; second vice- 
president, Senator S. L. Holland, Bartow; secretary, Herbert Lamson, Jackson- 
ville; treasurer, Albert H. Roberts, Tallahassee; and directors, Dr. James M. 
Leake, Gainesville; Mrs. Roy V. Ott, Ocala; Bishop Nathaniel S. Thomas, Palm 
Beach; Mr. Julien C. Yonge, Pensacola; Hon. George P. Raney, Tampa; 
Mrs. T. M. McDuffee, Manatee; Senator A. M. Taylor, St. Augustine; and 
Hon.. John P. Stokes, Miami. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


Governmental Reform in Texas (Dallas: Southern Methodist University, 
1936, pp. 49), by S. D. Myres, Jr., and J. Allan Burdine, is Volume V, 
Number 1, of the Arnold Foundation Studies in Public Affairs. The following 
topics are discussed in the study: ‘‘(1) problems of administration, including 
the reorganization of administrative structure, the merit system, and financial 
control and taxation; (2) judicial reform; (3) legislative organization and 
procedure; (4) trends in local government, with emphasis on present require- 
ments; and (5) the general and more fundamental question of constitutional 
revision” (p. 4). 


Arkansas State Policy Committee Published Paper No. 1 (n. p., October 31, 
1936, pp. 34), embraces Agricultural Labor Problems in Arkansas. The study 
includes an historical background, a discussion of the causes and problems of 
tenancy, and recommendations ‘‘to relieve the impending agricultural labor 
crisis” in its several aspects: home ownership, housing, food production, educa- 
tion, health, landlord-tenant relationships, taxes, mechanization of farms, in- 
dustry and farm labor, and civil rights. 


“Annals of Arkansas,” by Dallas T. Herndon, executive secretary of the 
Arkansas History Commission, is nearing completion and will be published 
soon in four volumes. Dr. Herndon is serving his sixth year as secretary of the 
commission and as state historian. 


The Genealogy of Peabody College for Teachers (n. p.,n.d. {1935}, pp. 56), 
by A. L. Crabb, was written to commemorate the sesquicentennial of the institu- 
tion’s inception. The booklet reviews the several periods in the history of the 
college. Its earliest ancestor was Davidson Academy, founded in 1785. On 
September 11, 1806, the academy became Cumberland College, and in No- 
vember, 1826, the name was changed to the University of Nashville. The 
transition to the State Normal College materialized in 1875 as a result of an 
annual grant from the Peabody Fund. After 1889 the institution was known 
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as Peabody Normal College. Finally, in 1909, George Peabody College for 
Teachers was incorporated. Professor Crabb outlines the development of the 
institution through its successive stages, and indicates the contributions of sundry 
educators to its growth. 


Old Cane Springs: A Story of the War Between the States in Madison 
County, Kentucky, by Jonathan T. Dorris of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, has been issued by the Standard Press of Louisville. 


A little volume by W. R. Jillson, The First Printing in Kentucky, has been 
published by the C. T. Dearing Printing Company of Louisville. 


Additions to the “Presidential Bibliographical Series,’ compiled by John W. 
Cronin and W. Harvey Wise, Jr., include: A Bibliography of John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams (No. 2), 78 pp.; A Bibliography of James Madison and 
James Monroe (No. 4), 48 pp.; A Bibliography of William Henry Harrison, 
John Tyler, James Knox Polk (No. 6), 60 pp.; and A Bibliography of Zachary 
Taylor, Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan (No. 7), 64 pp. 
These, like earlier numbers in the series already noted in the Journal, were 
issued by the Riverford Publishing Company, Washington, D. C., 1935. 


“References on Economic History as a Field of Research and Study,” prepared 
by Everett E. Edwards, and issued as bibliographical contribution No. 31 
(October, 1936) of the United States Department of Agriculture Library, 
includes notes on studies in economic history delineating the subject as a field 
of research ; comments on “‘the main articles and books on the economic interpre- 
tations of history that have appeared during the last forty years’; a list of 
periodicals devoted to economic history; and a chronology of contributions to 
economic history since 1891. Mr. Edwards was assisted by Horace E. Russell 
in certain phases of the compilation. 


Among the addresses and essays in The Duty of the Educated Mind (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1936, pp. ix, 192, $2.00), by Charles 
W. Pipkin, which should be of interest to students of Southern history, are ‘“The 
Southern Philosophy of States’ Rights: The Old Sectionalism and the New 
Regionalism”; ‘‘Cooperative Citizenship in a Biracial Society”; and ‘Social 
Legislation in the South.’’ 


The South's Place in the Nation (Washington, D. C., 1936, pp. 32), by 
Rupert B. Vance, was prepared “‘on the basis of “The Southern Regional Study,’ 
sponsored by the Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research 
Council.” The pamphlet considers such problems as population and income, the 
nature of Southern economy, and the prospects for regional planning in the 
South. 
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Historical Societies in the United States and Canada: A Handbook (Indian- 
apolis: published for the Conference of Historical Societies, 1936, pp. v, 136, 
$1.50), was compiled by Christopher B. Coleman, secretary of the Conference 
of Historical Societies. The handbook lists for each association, its present 
officers, date of organization, number of members, amount of dues, titles of 
publications, etc. According to this compilation, Southern states have the 
following historical societies or “closely related organizations”: Alabama: Ala- 
bama Anthropological Society, Alabama Conference Historical Society (Metho- 
dist), Department of Archives and History, Hale County Historical Society ; 
Arkansas: Arkansas History Commission; Delaware: Historical Society of Dela- 
ware, Public Archives Commission of the State of Delaware; Florida: The 
Florida Historical Society, Florida State Historical Society, Jacksonville Histori- 
cal Society, St. Augustine Historical Society and Institute of Science, Tallahassee 
Historical Society; Georgia: Atlanta Historical Society, Cobb County Historical 
Society, Historical Society of Columbus, Georgia, The Georgia Department of 
Archives and History, Georgia Historical Society; Kentucky: Barren County 
Historical Society, Filson Club, Hardin County Historical Society, Harrodsburg 
Historical Society, Henderson County Historical Society, Kentucky State His- 
torical Society, Madison County Historical Society; Louisiana: The Louisiana 
Historical Society ; Maryland: The Historical Society of Harford County, Kent 
County Historical Society, Maryland Historical Society; Mississippi: State De- 
partment of Archives and History, Mississippi Baptist Collection, Mississippi 
Conference Historical Society (Methodist), Mississippi Historical Society; Mis- 
souri: Adair County Historical Society, Cape Girardeau County Historical 
Society, Clay County Missouri Historical Society, Concordia Historical Institute, 
Historical Society of Greater St. Louis, The Greene County Historical Society, 
Public Library and Historical Association of Lexington, Missouri Historical 
Society, The State Historical Society of Missouri; North Carolina: Durham- 
Orange Historical Society, North Carolina Historical Commission, Historical 
Foundation of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, Rowan County Historical 
Society, Rutherford County Historical Association, State Literary and Histori- 
cal Association of North Carolina, Wachovia Historical Society; Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma Historical Society ; South Carolina: Historical Commission of Charles- 
ton, Huguenot Society of South Carolina, South Carolina Conference Historical 
Society (Methodist), South Carolina Historical Association, Historical Com- 
mission of South Carolina, South Carolina Historical Society, Upper South 
Carolina Conference Historical Society (Methodist) ; Tennessee: East Tennessee 
Historical Society, Tennessee Historical Society ; Texas: Dallas Historical Society, 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, The Texas Knights of Columbus Historical 
Commission (and auxiliary, Texas Catholic Historical Society), Texas State 
Historical Association, West Texas Historical and Scientific Society, West Texas 
Historical Association; Virginia: Association for the Preservation of Virginia 
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Antiquities, Southern Historical Society, Virginia Baptist Historical Society, 
Virginia Historical Society; West Virginia: Department of Archives and His- 
tory, Jefferson County Historical Society, Randolph County Historical Society. 


It is well known to students of Southern history that the late Professor Ulrich 
B. Phillips planned a companion volume to his Life and Labor in the Old South 
which would trace public policy to the Civil War, and a third that would treat 
the years of war and peace. That he did not live to complete the task he had 
outlined for himself will always be regretted. Six chapters of the second volume 
were finished, however, and these are appearing serially in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly. Collectively they are entitled ‘The Course of the South to Secession,” 
and the first installment which appeared in the December issue is designated 
“Daughters of England.” According to Dr. E. Merton Coulter, editor of the 
Quarterly, the chapters ‘“‘are an elaboration of six lectures delivered by Professor 
Phillips in the spring of 1932 at Northwestern University, on the Norman Wait 
Harris Foundation.” 


The Chevalier de la Luzerne and the Ratification of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion by Maryland, 1780-1781, with Accompanying Documents, by St. George L. 
Sioussat, is an offprint from the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy, October, 1936. 


Certain Aspects of Land Problems and Government Land Policies, Part VII 
of the Report on Land Planning (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1935, pp. 139, $.40), prepared under the direction of Dr. L. C. Gray, contains 
pertinent information on farm tenancy, tax delinquency, and other agrarian 
problems in the Southern states. The several sections of the report were 
prepared by W. R. Chapline, James G. Maddox, Howard A. Turner, J. K. Gal- 
braith, K. H. Parsons, Paul W. Gates, Kenneth McMurry, J. J. Haggerty, 
R. H. Allen, D. McEntire, and C. I. Hendrickson. 


Recent acquisitions of the Oklahoma Historical Society include a gift of the 
collection of manuscripts, diaries, letters, clippings, newspapers, pictures, and 
maps relating to David L. Payne and the Boomer movement, by Mary Athey 
Osborn of Douglas, Kansas, and Isaac H. Athey of Chicago, Illinois. This very 
comprehensive collection was gathered over a period of forty years by their 
brother, Thomas N. Athey, who died in California in 1932. The Society has 
received from the Chamberlin family a manuscript history by the Rev. A. N. 
Chamberlin, a missionary to the Cherokee before and after the Civil War; from 
Judge W. E. Jones of Nobel County the first seal or stamp used in that county ; 
and from Glenn Smith of Shawnee same old county institute records, 1905- 
1915. 


The Southern Historical Collection, Library of the University of North 
Carolina, has recently acquired the following collections: J. M. Dickinson Papers 
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(secretary of war, 1909-1911) ; Wade Harris Papers (former editor Charlotte 
Observer) ; Polk-Yeatman Papers from Maury County, Tennessee, including 
letter books and plantation records of William Polk and letters of John Bell; 
Jackson-Prince Papers from Georgia; Naval Orders, including letter book of 
Commodore L. E. Barron, 1831-1835, and Barron’s journal, 1836-1837; the 
diary of G. W. F. Harper, 1846-1921, a volume of his wife’s diary, and two 
volumes of the diary of Miss E. L. Rankin. 


The University of Arkansas Library is acquiring the papers of the late Charles 
Hillman Brough, governor of Arkansas, 1917-1921. Those relating to his 
service on the commission dealing with the boundary dispute between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia have already been turned over to the library. 
Other earlier papers will be available after Mrs. Brough has had time to assort 
them. 


Articles on the Upper South: “Witchcraft in Maryland,” by Francis Neal 
Parke, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (December) ; ‘The Chevalier de la 
Luzerne and the Ratification of the Articles of Confederation by Maryland, 
1780-1781,” by St. George L. Sioussat, in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography (October) ; ‘Frank Buchser—A Swiss Painter in Post-War 
Virginia,” by H. Liideke, “History of St. Mary’s White Chapel,” by Elizabeth 
Combs Pierce, ‘‘Bollingbrook,”” by Manning C. Voorhis, and “‘Jefferson’s ‘Pur- 
suit of Happiness’ and Some Forgotten Men,” concluded, by Herbert Lawrence 
Ganter, in the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (Oc- 
tober) ; ‘Log Houses at Jamestown, 1607,” by George C. Gregory, in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (October) ; “Industries of Colonial 
Granville County,” by Nannie May Tilley, in the North Carolina Historical 
Review (October) ; ‘Baptist Watch-Care in Early Kentucky,” by Walter B. 
Posey, in the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society (October) ; ‘““The 
Grave of General George Rogers Clark,” by R. C. Ballard Thruston, ‘The 
Tragedy of the Lewis Brothers,” by Otto A. Rothert, and “Notes on Printing 
in Kentucky in the Eighteenth Century,” by Douglas C. McMutrtrie, in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (October) ; ‘The Prehistory of East Tennessee,” 
by William S. Webb, ‘The Building of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad,” 
by T. D. Clark, “Stephen Holston and Holston River,” by Samuel C. Williams, 
“Cherokee-American Relations in the Upper Tennessee Valley, 1776-1791,” by 
Randolph C. Downes, “The Constitutional Opinions of Justice John Catron,” 
by Edmund C. Gass, “The Flood of March, 1867, in the Tennessee River,” by 
David E. Donley, “The Overthrow of the Convict Lease System in Tennessee,” 
by A. C. Hutson, Jr., and ‘The Historical Background of Tennessee’s Adminis- 
trative Reorganization Act of 1923,” by Franklin O. Rouse, in the East Ten- 
nessee Historical Society's Publications (1936). 
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Documents and compilations on the Upper South: “Letters of Charles Carroll, 
Barrister,” in the Maryland Historical Magazine (December) ; “Sarah versus 
Susan,” by Gregory Robinson and Robin R. Goodison, ‘Letter of A. P. Upshur 
to J. C. Calhoun,” contributed by John A. Upshur, “Some References to Indians 
in Colonial Virginia,” contributed by William Montgomery Sweeny, in the 
William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine (October) ; ‘Notes 
from the Records of Stafford County, Virginia, Order Books,” “Edmund Ran- 
dolph’s Essay on the Revolutionary History of Virginia, 1774-1782,” continued, 
“Diary of Col. William Bolling of Bolling Hall,” continued, notes by R. A. 
Lancaster, Jr., and “Letters from Old Trunks [Letters from Mary C. Lee],” in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (October); “Letters of 
Thomas Jackson Strayhorn,” edited by Henry McGilbert Wagstaff, and ‘The 
First Constitution of St. John’s Church,’ edited by John Baxter Moose, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (October) ; “The Letters of James Taylor to 
the Presidents of the United States,’ concluded, edited by James A. Padgett, 
“The Journal of Needham Parry—1794,” and “A Sketch of Thomas Parvin— 
First Printer in Kentucky,” by Willard Rouse Jillson, in the Register of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society (October) ; “Journal of Events (1825-1873) 
of David Anderson Deaderick,” edited by Samuel C. Williams, and “Writings 
on Tennessee History,” compiled by Laura E. Luttrell, in the East Tennessee 
Historical Society’s Publications (1936). 


Articles on the Lower South: “The Course of the South to Secession,’ by 
Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, “Migration of Georgians to Texas, 1821-1870,” by 
R. March Smith, ‘“‘Medicine in Colonial Georgia,” by Joseph Krafka, Jr., and 
“The South Still Gropes in Eli Whitney's Shadow,” by Thomas Gray, Jr., in the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (December) ; ‘Engagements at St. John’s Bluff, 
St. John’s River, Florida, September-October, 1862,” by T. Frederick Davis, 
“Florida University (1883), by L. C Crow, “The Contention Over the 
Superintendencia of the Floridas,’ by D. C. Corbitt, and ‘Sidney Lanier in 
Florida,” by Lena E. Jackson, in the Florida Historical Society Quarterly (Oc- 
tober) ; “A Quarter-Century of a Mississippi Plantation: Eli J. Capell of 
‘Pleasant Hill,’ ” by Wendell H. Stephenson, in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review (December) ; “The Mississippi Fort, Called Fort de la Boulaye,” by 
Maurice Ries, “The Ancestry of Edward Livingston of Louisiana: The Living- 
ston Family,” by James A. Padgett, “Judah Philip Benjamin,” by Louis Gruss, 
and “In Memoriam Marc de Villiers du Terrage,” by André Lafargue, in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October) ; “Louisiana Politics and the ‘Grand- 
father Clause,’ ” by William Alexander Mabry, in the North Carolina Historical 
Review (October) ; ‘The Free Negro in the Republic of Texas,” Part III, by 
Harold Schoen, “The Mercer Colony in Texas, 1844-1883,” Part IV, by Nancy 
Ethie Eagleton, and ‘‘Travis—A Potential Sam Houston,’ by Robert H. Wil- 
liams, Jr., in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October); “A Texan 
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Plantation: Then and Now,” by Mary Everett, in the Sewanee Review (October- 
December). 


Documents and compilations on the Lower South: “A Carolina Democrat on 
Party Prospects,” edited by Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., in the American Historical 
Review (October) ; ‘The Spaniards and the English Settlement in Charles 
Town,” continued, edited by José Miguel Gallardo, and ‘The Thomas Elfe 
Account Book, 1765-1775,” continued, contributed by Mabel L. Webber, copied 
by Elizabeth H. Jervey, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine (October) ; ‘Papers Relating to the Georgia-Florida Frontier, 1784- 
1800,” edited and translated by D. C. Corbitt, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (December) ; ““A Letter of Captain V. Chamberlain, 7th Connecticut 
Volunteers,” and ‘The Panton, Leslie Papers: A Letter of Edwin Gairdner to 
William Panton, 1798,’’ in the Florida Historical Society Quarterly (October) ; 
“Records of the Superior Council of Louisiana,’ LXIX, continued, translated 
by Heloise H. Cruzat, marginal notes by Henry P. Dart, revised by Walter 
Prichard, “Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana,” LXXI, con- 
tinued, edited by Laura L. Porteous, marginal notes by Walter Prichard, and 
“Letters of Edward Livingston to the Presidents of the United States,” edited 
by James A. Padgett, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly (October). 


General and Regional documents and compilations: ‘‘A Journey from Balti- 
more to Louisville in 1816: Diary of William Newton Mercer,” edited by 
Edwin Adams Davis and John C. L. Andreassen, and ‘Further Notes on Gran- 
ville’s Anti-abolition Disturbances of 1836,’ by Robert Price, in the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (October) ; ‘Tournament Riding in the 
South,” by John Mills Turner, and “Family Traditions of Early Pioneers in 
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Harrington, in the New England Quarterly (December). 
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